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‘MISSIONARY SUCCESSES, 


“readers have ‘been’ apprized of the 
‘missions established among 
the’ Armenians; ‘who,’ although ‘nominally 
Ohtistian;’ retain “nothing ‘bat dead forms, 
which areas much the result of blind super- 
stition as those’ Which “are adopted in the 
Romish Church. They are-not only desti- 
tute Of the spirit of true religion, but perse- 
these who’ manifest it. Christian 
thiséions ‘thent, therefore, are as ap- 
ropriaté fis among ‘the heathen. These 
endeavours’ to ‘evangelize them have been 
attended with rematkable and cheering re- 
walts;' and according to Dr. Hamlin, who 
thas’ long labuured as missionary in Tur- 
key,.the visible effects of evangelical Chris- 
tianity' dn the Armenians react most fa- 
vourably on the Turks who live in their 
neighbourhood.” The followers of the false 
het’ were sagacious enough to see 
¢liat if Christianity was truly represented 
among the Armenians, it was a system 


‘which they’ were ‘safe in rejecting. Now 


they begin to perceive that there is a truer 
form of it, which is deserving of their 


‘respect; ‘one that’ penetrates the heart and 


teforms the vharacter, and which repudiates 
‘ohildish and superstitious ceremonies. Dr. 
‘Hamlin says: 
was'a singular fact that the Mussul- 
matis. protected the Protestant Armenians 
from the tion of their own people. 
This the Mussulmans did, because they said 
that the Protestant Armenians were not 
iven to idolatry, Many instances might 
Be adduced in which the Cross was under 
the protection of the Crescent. What had 
been the fiafluente of this work on the: Mo- 
hammedan mind? When it was commenced, 
the Mussulman mind was closed against the 
approach of Christian truth. For six years 
nwe had one missionary whose sole atten- 
tion was directed, to that one object—the 


of some avenue to the Mussulman 


finding 

intellect ; but he found none, and gave up 
the work. in despair. Now, however, the 
‘Mugsulmans declare the Armenian Church 
‘to be idoletrous, and protected the Protest- 
‘puts who came out of that Church solely on 
the ground that they had given up idolatry. 
The prevalent opinion, however, of the 
‘Turks was, that Christianity was nothing 
Jess than an authorized system of fraud. It 
‘was a singular fact, that a person could not 
enter a coffee-house in Constantinople, to 
which the Armenians and Greeks resorted, 
without heariag them boast of the manner 
in which they had cheated the Turks. If 


the Turk was spoken to in reference to the 


absurdities of the Koran, his reply would 
‘be, ‘Who are they that take flour and wa- 
‘ter, mix them together, and make wafers of 
them, who put these wafers to the mouths 
of the people, bidding them bow down and 
worship them, believing them to he the body 
and blood of their God?’ No language was 
trong enough in the mouth of the Turk to 
express his abborrence and indignation of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. But 
when the Protestant Churches began to be 
formed in Turkey, the first thing which the 
rks noticed was, that they were free from 
idolatry, and that their members were hon- 
‘est ‘and upright men. There was a general 
‘eonfidenée in the honesty of the test- 
’ & At the present moment more than a hun- 
dred volumes of the Scriptures in the Turk- 


ish language were disseminated every month 
amongst the Turks; and one of the colpor- 


teurs in Syria sold seventy volumes per 


_ month of the Arabic Scriptures to the Ara- 


‘bic Mussulmans. The great problem of the 
‘Turkish empire was one that could only 


‘be solved by a pure Protestant Christian- 


ity; and it was Christianity alone that 
‘would sanctify and ennoble whatever was 
‘beautiful in that character. Having re- 
ferred to the obstacles which the idola- 
.trous doctrines and cereménials of the Ar- 
;menian and Greek Churches placed in the 
way of a Mussulman embracing Christianity, 
Dr. Hamlin said, that the Turks had been 

tly struck with the pure doctrines and 
Fives of the Armenian converts, and that 
‘this had produced a great impression upon 
them, which was shown by the fact that they 
‘now bought copies of the Scriptures, and 
‘read them. They paid for more than a bun- 
-dred copies of the Scriptures in Constanti- 


-pople alone; and one of their colporteurs in 


-Byria sold seventy copies of the Scriptures 
in Arabic to the Mussulmans who spoke 
that language. In short, wherever there 
‘was a missionary station, or wherever there 
was a Protestant Armenian Church, there 
the Mussulman population were seeking for 
copies of the Bible.” 

_ Besides these effects, some of the Mo- 
Jhammedans have renounced the Koran, and 
given evidence of their conversion to Christ. 
_ In Tokat, where Henry Martyn died with- 
out a Christian friend to soothe his suffer- 


ings, and with none near to whom the 


mame of Jesus was familiar, a great change 
has been effected. Mr. Powers, who re- 
cently visited the place, notes the contrast. 
remarks : 

“Some miles before reaching Tokat, I 
was met by the missionary with words of 
welcome. As I approached the city, theo- 
logical students met me with their hands 
full of delicious cherries, and every word 
and look expressive of welcome. As I en- 
tered the city, native helpers and other 
‘brethren intercepted my path with welcome 
‘on their lips. entering what more than 
fifty years was the palace of a Pasha, 
two mission families welcomed me to their 
hearts, their table, and their pleasant home. 
My departure from these several places was 
not less grateful. The brethren, sometimes 
to the number of a dozen, some on foot, some 
‘on horseback, escorted me out of the city, and 
sent me on my way amid a shower of bene- 
dictions. How different this from my first 
‘visit into this region! I can never forget 
the delightful intercourse I enjoyed during 
¢4his tour with brethren and sisters, both 
American and native, at the several sta- 
tions, and the satisfaction I felt in seeing 
s0 many now interested listeners to the 
truth, and the pleasure and joy I felt in 
preaching to them the gospel of Christ.” 


In regard to the establishment and pre- 
gervation of the Christian religion in the 
Burmese empire amidst various convul- 
sions, we find quoted in the News of the 
Churches the following facts, which have 
not before fallen under our eye: 

"©The Rev. Mr. Kincaid was at Ava at 
this time (1836) and had a small! congrega- 
tion of believers. under his care. Among 
them was a young Burman of ravk, one of 
whose sisters. was a maid of honour to the 
Queen there. Hearing that ber brother bad 
renounced idolatry, she tried all her powers 


- of persuasion first, and, when that failed, of 


petty persecution, to win him back to the 
hich of his fathers. At length, thinkin 
the matter hopeless as long as he remain 
ander the influence of the missionary, she 
exerted her influence with the Queen to get 
him spost under Government in some dis- 


Was it chance alone which led the 
King,to.make this youog Burman Governor 
of the: Karens in Bassein? 

“Fall of sorrow at leaving his home and 
bis Ohristisn brethren for a province near- 
Ty five hundred miles off, where he little 


PUBLISHED BY 


expreced ted to find any like-minded with him- 
self, the young Governor left Ava. He had 
ot been long installed in this new dignity 
when his Barmese officials brought some 
mean-looking men from the jungles before 
bim, whom they charged with worshipping 
@ strange § What God?’ was his first 
question. ‘They call him the Eternal God!’ 
was. the reply; but to their astonishment 
their.new judge could not see that this was 
wrong, and ordered the poor Christian 
Karena, for such they were, to be set free. 
Tt is not difficult to imagine the feelings 
under which they must have returned to 
their jungle homes, or the curiosity and 
wonder which their tale must have created 
among their people. 7 

whea the ramour got abroad that 
this new judge not only tolerated the reli- 
gion of Jesus, but observed the Sabbath day, 
and would not work on it, they no longer 
doubted but that he was a Christian. Fe 
immediately put an end to all persecutions 
on account of religion; how far he directly 
encouraged it I know not; but during the 
two years of his rule at Bassein, the gospel 
made such progress that at the end of that 
time there were upwards of two thousand 
re a“ by the native preachers as convert- 

souls. 
. “To this manner did the Church rise 
amid the jungles of Bassein and in the delta 
of the Irrawaddy; it was entirely the work 
of. a native agency as far as human instru- 
mentality was employed; and perhaps, like 
the earliest disciples in the church of Ephe- 
sus, (Acts xix. 2,) those of Bassein had a 
very limited knowledge of the principles of 
Christianity, yet they believed that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners, 
that they were sinners, and that, therefore, 

came to save them, and they were not 
ashamed to confess him, even at the cost of 
oppressions, the like of which among British 
Christians would sift the Church, perhaps, 
in a measure we little suspect. 
“Tt is an interesting illustration of the 
hold which the gospel took upon them, the 
fact that when Bagsein fell into our hands 
in 1852, there were found upon the bodies 
of many of the slain among its defenders, 
little books, in the Burmese character, but 
evidently not of Burmese origin; and it 
proved, upon inquiry, that the owners of 
these had been Karen Christians, who, com- 
pelled to serve in the Burmese army, had 
carried with them to the last those portions 
of the Bible or tracts which had afforded 
them consolation for this life, and instruc- 
tion for the attainment of life everlasting.” 


BLYTH’S LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 

The beautiful cuty—Prison-like houses—T he king 
of domes—Gates of Paradise— Westminster 
Abbey of Florence— Mausoleum of the Medici 

—FPalazzo Vecchio—Statuary—Acres of can- 
Vass. 


FLORENCE, Italy, November ——. 

Messrs. Editors—Florence has won for itself, 
even in Italy, the distinctive appellation of 
la bella,” or “the beautiful.” It is grand 
and glorious to behold, rising so stately—a 
wonderful creation of man amid the still more 
wonderful creations of God. The ancient abode 
of magnificence; the seat of learning and art; 
the home and burial-place of miracle-workers 
with chisel and pencil; a museum now of all 
that is richest and most marvellous in archi- 
tecture, painting, and statuary; it is surrounded 
by as fair and brilliant a nature as ever the 
sun gladdened with his beams. It is set ina 
circle of hills rounded and graceful, mantled 
with vines and glowing with brightest green, 
dotted all over with villas, each the resting- 
place of a special luxuriance, and almost buried 
up in the foliage of a half tropical climes. The 
river Arno runs, like a silver thread, through 
all this scene, and over the whole is thrown 
the inexpressible charm of a classic interest 
which few other cities can boast of. What 
wonder, then, that when we reached here we 
told them to put our trunks out of sight, for we 
would stay a whole fortnight! What wonder 
that the landlord of the Porta Rossa Hotel did 
this with alacrity, and thought we were very 
sensible travellers! And what wonder, now 
that at the end of the fortnight I am sore per- 
plexed to know what to say, and what to leave 
unsaid! Whole acres of memories must be 
left untouched. A small “patch” here and 
there must suffice. 

The architecture of the city proper is mas- 
sive and gloomy. The houses, which line 


narrow streets, are built in a severely simple 


style. Their upper stories alone present any 
thing like a cheerful aspect; the lower one, 
with its narrow windows and strong iron grat- 
ings, reminding you constantly of a prison, 
and carrying your mind back to that period 
when every man’s house was his castle. The 
churches, with one or two exceptions, have a 
repulsive exterior, their facades being generally 
only half built—a chronic malady quite pecu- 
liar toItaly. The streets are often very crooked, 
and so slippery with orange peel and filth that 
locomotion is sometimes dangerous; and so, on 
the whole, while you remain in the city, and 
are determined to see all Florence, by roving 
about the streets and looking up, you get any 
thing but a satisfactory impression. You are 
filled with rapture only when standing on one 
of the hill-tops beyond the gates, you take in 
the whole panorama at one glance; or when 
entering some of those gloomy, prison-like 
doorways, you find yourself amid the richest 
treasures of Italy’s golden age. 

Florence bas both nature and art to make 
her the delight of the eyes; but for nature 
you have to retreat from the walled city alto- 
gether, and for art, with a few rare excep- 
tions, you have to get behind the stone walls 
that look so frowning from the street. To one 
of these exceptions let me first of all introduce 
you. Itis a group of buildings very like that 
which we saw at Pisa—the Cathedral, with its 
Campanile and its Baptistery. The Cathedral 
is a marvel of architecture, and its dome, the 
king of domes, alike the predecessor, the sug- 
gester and the superior of the boasted dome 
of St. Peter’s. This magnificent dome was the 
conception of Brunelleschi, and when, with all 
the earnestness of genius, he pleaded before 
the assembled wisdom of Florence for permis- 
sion to carry it into execution, they thought 
him mad, and had him carried out of the room 
kicking frantically; but he finally succeeded, 
and in 1446 he saw his work completed. This 
dome is about one hundred and thirty-nine 
feet in diameter by one hundred and thirty- 
four in height, and though -perbaps not so im- 

ing as St. Peter’s, which rests upon a loftier 
Sain it is, in itself, larger every way. Indeed, 
Michael Angelo made it the model for St. Pe- 
ter’s. A stone is still pointed out near the 
Cathedral, where he used to sit, and, gazing 
upward, drink in the vast design. While ab- 
sorbed in admiration he was wont to say, 
“Such as thou art I wish not; better than thou 
art, I cannot build.” He even directed that 
when he died he should be so buried in the 
church of Santa Croce, that when the doors 
were open he might behold from his tomb this 
marvellous dome. His request was complied 
with, and he now sleeps in his favourite posi- 
tion. The interior of the Cathedral is well 
worthy of an attention we cannot bestow upon 
it. Itis rich in costly marbles, sculpture and 
mosaics, and contains the tomb of its distin- 
guished architect—e fitting mausoleum for so 
exalted a genius. 

The Campanile, an appendange to the Ca- 
thedral, rises up from the same square to the 
height of three hundred feet. It is circular in 
form, richly ornamented, and, in any other 
companionship, would be vastly imposing. As 


the Piazza del Gran’ Duca. We find it after only 
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| it is, the towering dome of the Cathedral looks 
down very patronizingly upon both this and its 
hear neighbour, the Baptistery. The fame of the | 


Baptistery rests exclusively upon its three bronze 
doors;—one, the work of Andrea Pisano, and 
the two others of Ghiberti, who, in addition to 
the labours of other workmen, spent forty years 
of his life in their execution. These were the 
doors that Michael Angelo pronounced worthy 
to be the gates of Paradise. I confess that, 
while I did regard them as most elaborate and 
beautiful, I was led to question the economy 
of a whole life so employed. Some people, 
however, work harder, do less good, and receive 
not even the poor reward which Ghiberti did 
—a famous name. | 

We take you at once from the Cathedral to 


CO. NO. 


' preference over the associates of its honourable 


position in the Tribane; not that it is less wor- 
thy, but that they are more worthy. I don’t 
know but that to my untutored eyes, the Knife- 
grinder seemed worthy of greater praise, hereti- 
cal as it may appear to say 80. : 

A walk through the gallery takes you among 
whole forests of statues, and gives you a sight 
of whole acres of canvass. Sculptures and pic- 
tures, almost innumerable, of all shades of ex- 
cellence, and very few going down even to me- 
diocrity, are constantly retarding your steps. 
In some of the rooms you are disposed to stop, 
take a chair, and gaze till your eyes are weary. 
It is so in the hall of Niobe, where the tragic 
story of this woman and her children is told 
with a pathos and a depth of feeling which it 


the church of Santa Croce, not meaning to in- 


sult the former by associating it with such an — 
| incongruous mass of brick and mortar as the 


latter is. In fact, it is in all the raggedness of 
a half finished state, requiring something more 
than an architect to tell what it was ever de- 
signed to be. Its interest lies wholly in the 
fact that it is the Westminster Abbey of Flor-— 
ence, for here repose the ashes of Michael | 
Angelo, Machiavelli, Galileo, Alfieri, and seve- 
ral others, who have made illustrious this 
highly favoured city. It is sad to find the 
monuments that cover these dead wholly un- 
worthy of their names. There is plenty of | 
marble, to be sure—a whole quarry of it; but 
it is sculptured in a style to do no honour to a 
common journeyman. Better to pull it all 
down, and let the dead rest in the more impos- 
ing majesty of the simple slab that bears their 
names. 

If we now retrace our steps, go by the 
Cathedral again, and a considerable distance 
beyond it we will in due time reach the church 
of San Lorenzo. We have to pass through a 
good many filthy streets, but when we reach 
the piazza in front of the church, we find it 
the filthiest of all. It is the old-clothes, second- 
hand books, and decayed vegetable market. 
Hooked-nose Jews will here fit you out in a 
jiffy with shiny cast-off garments. Here you 
can buy whole bushels of Latin hymns and 
Ave Marias for a mere song; and here your 
footing is always very insecure by reason of 
cabbage leaves and other garbage. A hundred 
cracked voices are shouting forth the excel- 
lency of broken bellows, one-legged tongs, and 
cracked tea-pots; and the whole air is as full 
of din and clatter as if a bedlam were let loose. 
Here you can get an idea of *‘nut-brown 
maidens of the lower class,” and at once your 
admiration and poetry go down to zero. As for 
the matrons, buried up in baskets of carrots 
and cauliflower, hard work and poor fare have 
long ago chased out of them every attractive 
lineament of the “ human form divine.” This 
piazza presents one phase of Florence life—a 
phase to be met with all over the city, but no- 
where so marked and characteristic as here. 
No where else did I see so many worthless i 
odds and ends brought together and offered for 
sale to a Christian community. 

Marvellous to relate, the great church of San 
Lorenzo stands upon this piazza—a church 
whose riches would put all the beggarly multi- 
tude befure us in palaces, and feed them luxu- 
riously all their lives. These riches lie princi- 
pally in the chapel of the Medici—the splendid, 
the extravagant, and I may add, the ridiculous 
mausoleum of this celebrated family. You 
have seen those beautiful Florentine mosaics, 
made of jasper, chalcedony, agate, lapis lazuli, 
and other precious stones. A small broach of 
it is prized greatly by a modern belle, and a 
centre table of it is the boast even of a palace ; 
but the walls of this great chapel—I don’t know 
how many superficial feet—are entirely covered 
with it. It is costly without being imposing, 
and is the very best existing proof that riches 
do not give character. Our vulgarly called cod- 
fish aristocracy, by sitting all day in this cha- 
pel, might learn a very good lesson. But un- 
der the same roof there is another chapel, nar- 
row and humble in itself, but where all the 
lovers of genius delight to congregate. It con- 
tains some of the best works of Michael Angelo 
—his two monuments in marble, the one to 
Lorenzo de Medici, and the other to Giuliano 
de Medici, with their colossal figures, repre- 
senting Day and Night, Morning and Evening. 
The statue of Lorenzo is considered a perfect 
miracle of art; stern and thoughtful, it seems 
a living presence before you, and enchants you 
as by a magician’s spell. 

We have now done with the churches of 
Florence. There are many others worthy of 
notice, but we must let them all alone and go to 


a short walk from our hotel through a narrow 
gloomy street. It is market-day here too, and 
the crowd is larger and noisier, but altogether 
more respectable than the one we found on the 
Piazza of San Lorenzo. It is with the utmost 
difficulty that we edge our way through, hav- 
ing to encounter, beside the mass of houseless 
merchants, another mass of importunate 
guides, more eager to show us every thing than 
to get out of our way. The most prominent 
object upon this Piazza is the Palazzo Vecchio, 
@& massive structure, celebrated for its anti- 
quated look and for the many historical asso- 
ciations that cluster about it. On either side 
of the entrance to this palace is a piece of sta- 
tuary of great merit. The one is a group of 
Hercules slaying Cacus, by Bandivelli, and the 
other a colossal figure of David, by Michael 
Angelo. This figure has all the characteris- 
tics of this sculptor’s genius; simplicity and 
force, united with grandeur and freeness of 
conception. You never see any thing finical, 
delicate, or imitative about Michael Angelo’s 
works. Of all modern sculptors he is the only 
one that seems to have marked out a course 
entirely for himself. He is like no one else, 
modern or ancient. The word “ beautiful” is 
scarcely ever applicable to his works; the 
words “grand” and “ magnificent” always are. 
To express in marble soft, rounded forms- 
and pretty, regular features, was always be- 
neath his genius. He sought only to embody 
lofty, daring conceptions, and when one of 
these conceptions seized upon him, it became 
his master, and hurried him on like a madman 
to his work. It was then that his mallet dealt 
heavy blows upon his chisel, and the chips of 
marble flew as from the block of a common 
worker in stone. A happy thing was it when 
this fit of genius lasted long enough to carry 
the conception to its completion; but alas! it 
often burned out while yet the stone was rough 
and unformed, and the conception never was 
born. The unfinished works of Michael An- 
gelo are quite as numerous as those that are 
finished. 

There is a whole gallery of works of art in 
the open air on this Piazza, and enough of 
them to make famous the city of Florence if 
there were nothing beyond; but a few steps 
bring us to the gallery of the Uffizi, the grevt 
glory of the city, and what makes Florence 
worthy of a visit from the remotest corners of 
the earth. Here, in long corridors and gal- 
leries, are the world-renowned remains of Gre- 
cian and Roman art—the mere fragments that 
have been accidentally discovered and dug up 
out of the ruins of fallen cities and villas. If 
the fragments are such, what must the whole 
have been! The great interest of this gallery 
centres in' the Tribune, a small room, octagonal 
in shape, and about twenty-five feet in diame- 
ter. Here are assembled those five great woiks 
of art—the Venus de Medici, the Knife-grinder, 
the Apollino, the Dancing Fawn, and the Wrest- 
lers, while the walls are decorated with some 
of the finest paintings of Raphael, Titian, 
Michael Angelo, and Coreggio. It is enough to 
mention this fact in order to justify all the 
praises that have ever been lavished on the 
gallery of Florence. The Venus de Medici is 
regarded as the most wonderful existing crea- 
tion of art in marble, but I am candid in con- 


‘the divine decrees. 


fessing that I saw no reason to give it any 


is marvellous that the cold marble can be made 
to express. This group, consisting of several 
figures, occupies the hall exclusively, so that in 
contemplating it, the mind is not distracted by 
other objects. 
There was a peculiar fascination to me in 
one room appropriated to the portraits of paint- 
ers by themselves—their own likenesses exe- 
cuted bythemselves! What interest must gather 
here to every one who has become imbued with 
the spirit of art! I wandered round and round 
this gallery, searching for every face that I 
loved most to look at. They are to me now as 
I saw them then, and I don’t want any other 
portrait to obtrude itself between me and them. 
But I must leave this gallery. I must leave 
out of this record, too, all mention of the Pitté 
Palace, with its hundreds of pictures, as also 
of all other pictures that crowd more private 
galleries in Florence. They are too numerous 
to claim even a “‘ respectful notice.” And here 
I leave, for the present, Florence, with the pro- 
mise to return to it again another week. 


Letters from the South-West. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Peculiarities of the Mississippi—An tronside 
Baptist—-New and orange 

trees— Sabbath desecration—Items about 
Larned—Presbyterian churches— Cemeteries 


Messrs. Editors—One of the bends of the 
Mississippi river above Vicksburg makes a 
circuit of eleven miles to accomplish a di- 
rect progress of three hundred yards, and Tu- 
nica Bend is forty miles round. The banks 
are caving in rapidly at the points of near- 
est approach, so that the river will soon 
form a cut-off, leaving the old channel a 
lake or bayou. One of these cut-offs at the 
mouth of Red river shortens the channel 
some forty miles. The only elevated ground 
on the lower Mississippi for a thousand 
miles or more, are the bluffs on the eastern 
bank. I saw no rock excepting in the bluff 
or hills upon which Vicksburg is built. 
This has been formed from a stratum of 
alluvium by an overflow from some unusual 
source. From the river it appears to be of 
a uniform thickness of some twelve inches, 
lies horizontally, and is beneath some four 
hundred feet of drift which composes what 
are called the Walnut Hills. I was told 
that fossils are abundant in this formation. 

One night, when descending the river, 


| an ‘“ironside”’ Baptist preacher came on 


board our steamer. He had started for a 
tour in Texas. He carried a rifle, an um- 
brella, and a pair of saddle-bags. No 
sooner was he seated in the saloon than he 
commenced upon Antinomianism. <A Pres- 
byterian minister present drew up and un- 
dertook to put him right on the subject of 
He had drawn a num- 
ber around him, and was asserting with 
some plausibility that his opinions were 
founded upon his own experience as well as 
upon Scripture; that he had been a great 
sinner; that God had changed his heart by 
his almighty power; and that, therefore, he 
would give him all the glory. In order to 
this he concluded that he must believe that 
there was no guilt in rejecting Christ and 
his gospel before regeneration, and could 
not be convinced that the very essence of 
sin consisted in that state of heart which 
keeps men away from Christ, and that for 
this they are justly condemned. | 

At Point Coupee, a wealthy French Ro- 
man Catholic settlement, about 300 miles 
above New Orleans, the levee commences 
which protects the country west of the river 
from inundations. As our boat stopped to 
take in wood at this settlement, [ asked a 
negro if there was a church there. He re- 
plied that there was “no church there, or 
religion either, excepting what the black 
folks had.”? ‘These Roman Catholics fid- 
dle and dance all day Sunday,” said he, and 
he seemed to think much more of the reli- 
gion of Kentucky, his old home, than that 
of Louisiana. | 

New Orleans has its peculiarities. He 
who sees New York may be said to have 
seen every other American city excepting 
New Orleans. The approach to it is mate- 
rially different. As you approach the latter 
city the crescent side of the river, for some 
miles, presents an unbroken forest of masts 
and smoke-pipes. The steamships and 
steamboats lie together at a levee, a mile in 
length, about midway of the shipping. The 
steamboat landing is an immense plank floor 
inclined to the water’s edge, two hundred 
feet wide and half a mile long. At this 
season it is covered with thousands of bales 
of cotton. These bales are taken to the 


powerful steam presses, reduced one-half 


in bulk, and then shipped to other ports. 
New Orleans has no very prominent build- 
ings to arrest the attention of a stranger. 
The old cathedral, the new custom-house, and 
a single lofty church spire, are all that break 
the level outline of stores and dwelling- 
houses. The spire is that of the First 
Presbyterian church, to which Dr. Pal- 
mer now ministers. The Jesuits have an 


immense church, of a very singular and | 


beautiful architecture, ‘ unfinished,” as 
their churches generally are, in order to 
have a constant pull upon the people’s 
purses. We visited the Marine and Charity 
Hospitals and Medical College, but did not 
think them equal to those of the Eastern 
cities. There are two railroads, a canal, and 
a turnpike, paved with sea-shells, five miles 
long, from the city to Lake Ponchartrain, 
whose shores are a summer retreat from the 
city. 

Can this be January, thought I, as I en- 
tered Jackson Square, and found the roses 
in bloom and the gardener at work. The 
little French gardener was pleased with my 
surprise and admiration, and presented me 
with a boquet. Nearly every house has 
some green plant about it, and the ever- 
green shrub or tree is a favourite in every 
yard. I visited an orange grove in Algiers, 
opposite the city. There were five hundred 
trees on four acres; these yielded last year 
100,000 oranges, which were sold at $12 
per 1000. Some of the trees were two or 
three feet in circumference, and propor- 
tionably high. I was presented with a beau- 
tiful limb, suitable for a walking stick, with 
a cluster of eleven large oranges hanging 
from it. 


I walked into the French part of the city 


| 


early on Sabbath ‘morning. I found but 
one store closed, and on the door of that 
was nailed a’ White ribbon, with a notice of 
a death within. The Third Presbyterian 
church, located in this Papal , has 
had many difficulties to contead- with, but 
they keep wpa good Sabbati-school, and 
seem resolute and determined to persevere. 

Although the influence of the American 
population has produced a marked change 
for the bettet in New Orleans within late 
years, there ate still ovidences of the bale- 
fal influence of Popery. On my way to the 
First church, to hear Dr. Palmer, I met fat 
cattle dressed in ribbons, with the usual ac- 
companiments of music and boys. A little 
further on, the band of a circus was trying 
to attract an audience, and in the same 
street two hand-organs were grinding; one 
for a “fat woman” show, and another for 
somethin 
stores aint the saloons and billiard-rooms 
were open, afd the theatres and ball-rooms, 
I was told, any nenelly thronged on Sabbath 
nights. Some of the old residents contend 
that there is no more Sabbath desecration 
here than in other cities—that it is only 
more undisguised. But this is a great 
mistake. | 

Just as we left the St. Charles Hotel, 
which, by the way, is not inferior to the St. 
Nicholas of New York, a venerable ruling 
elder who had called to accompany us, said, 
There is where Larned built his church.” 
After his death it was sold for debt, and the 
place is now occupied by stores. A square 
further on, in St. Charles street, he poiat- 
ing to a small house, « There,” said he, 
where Larned died.’ Elias Cornelius, 
Sylvester Larned, William L. McCalla, and 
Benjamin Chase, all met here in the winter 
of 1818. All seemed to agree that Larned 
was the man for this field, and they resigned 
it to him. His first effort was to obtain a 
house of worship. He requested a promi- 
nent gentleman to introduce him to the 
City Council, but was laughed at for his 
folly in supposing that he could obtain aid 
from that rter. He insisted, however, 
and was introduced. His eloquence over- 
powered them, and they voted him several 
thousand dollars. When his church was 
opened, a theatre-going Frenchman was seen 
coming from the church bathed in tears. 
Some friends asked him what was the mat- 
ter. He replied, ««O, how this new preach- 
er could play Richard the Third!’ Larned 
wrote his sermons, but carried no notes into 
the pulpit. He reviewed his subject on 
Sabbath morning, doubtless seasoning it 
with prayer; and then, burning with love 
for souls and zeal for his Master’s cause, he 
forgot himself in the delivery of his mes- 
sage. It was a mysterious providence that 
cut down L:raed and permitted a Unitarian 
to take his place. Mr. Clapp professed to 
be a Trinitarian when he was called. He 
has now retired from preaching—some say 
to write his life. An eloquent successor 
now sings the same syren song in the mag- 
nificent church which the Unitarians built 
for Mr. Clapp. The Presbyterian portion 
left Mr. Clapp when he showed the kind of 
doctrine he intended to teach, and called 
successively Drs. Parker, John Breckin- 
ridge, Scott, and now Palmer. - 

There are at present seven Presbyterian 
churches, and two other enterprises started. 
I had the pleasure of meeting most of the 
clerical brethren at a meeting which is held 
on Monday mornings at Dr. Woodbridge’s 
study. The meeting is for prayer and con- 
ference. Hach gives a synopsis of his dis- 
courses of the previous day, and an account 
of his congregation and Sabbath-school. 
It is very manifest that Presbyterianism 
is exerting an influence. Dr. Palmer is 


preaching, till his new church shall be | 


completed, in the City Assembly Room or 
Odd Fellows’ Hall. It is very spacious, 
and is usually full. He preaches entirely 
without notes. His field is one of no ordi- 
nary difficulty. Congregationalists, New- 
school Presbyterians, worldly-minded pro- 
fessors, and some who are the very salt of 
the earth, are in his flock; but from what 
we saw and heard from him there and at 
Synod, the cause of Christ and of our 
Church are safe in his hands. 

Before leaving the city I visited the Ro- 
man Catholic cemeteries. There are some 
four or five, but all exactly alike. Each is 
a city-square, enclosed by a high brick 
wall. All the coffins are above ground, 
from the fact that water is usually but a 
foot or two beneath the surface. ‘The tombs 
are in every variety of architecture, but so 
constructed as to contain rows and tiers of 
cells two feet square and eight feet horizon- 
tal, and all accessible from the outside. 
Each one, on receiving its occupant, is shut 
by a slab with an appropriate inscription. 

On my return I stopped at Natchez to 
attend the meeting of the Synod of Missis- 
sippi. The Rev. J. A. Smylie opened the 
meeting with a sermon from the words, 
‘¢ He that saveth his life shall lose it,” &c. 
The Rev. S. V. Marshal was chosen Moder- 
ator. The report of the Synod’s Board of 
Publication at New Orleans showed that 
twenty-five thousand dollars had been re- 
ceived and disbursed in three years, exclu- 
sive of the money received for their build- 
ings. But as you will doubtless already 
have had an account of this meeting, I need 
not occupy yeur space. Their next meet- 
ing is to be held in the First Presbyterian 
Church, New Orleans, on Wednesday be- 
fore the second Sabbath in January, 1858. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Presbytery of Susquehanna, 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna, at its 
late meeting, received the Rev. T. S. Dew- 
ing from the Presbytery of Cedar, and the 
Rev. John White from the Presbytery of 
Baltimore; the former labouring in Warren, 
and the latter in Wyalusiug Second. 

They also received Mr. Hallock Arm- 
strong, a licentiate from the Presbytery of 
Buffalo City, and ordained him as an evan- 
gelist, to labour in the new and destitute 
county of Sullivan, Pennsylvania. 

Several interesting and important vacan- 
cies still exist in our bounds, to which we 
would cordially invite the attention of la- 


bourers in the Lord’s vineyard—especiully | 


would we mention the churches of Troy and 
Orwell. 


TEMPTATION. 


As the fly that plays about the candle, 
doth often burn his wings at last, so the 
Christian that parleys with temptations, Is 
in danger of having the wings of his soul 
shortened by the fiery darts of the devil, 
that he will not be able to rise again toward 
heaven, till God shall give him renewed af- 
fections.— Mason. 


of the same sort. Many of the 
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For 
THE HIDDEN CROSS. 


New York, February 5, 1857. 

Messrs. Editors—The subjoined piece of 
poetry is from the Gospel Banner, a Charch 
of England periodical. Will you kindly give 
it room in your valuable paper? The re- 
quest is made in the hope that the spirit of it 
may meet the case of some Christian who 
feels the cross laid upon him or her greater 
than they can bear. 


A Constant REeaDER 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


are not your thoughts, saith the Lord.— 

SA. Vv. 

For I know the thoughts that I think towards you, thoughts 
of peace and not of evil, to give you an expected a 
xxix. 11. 


And when that happy time shall come of peace and rest, 
We shall look back upon our path and say—/J?t was the best. 


It was a time of sadness—and my heart, 
Although it knew and loved the better part, 
Felt wearied with the conflict and the strife, 
And all the needful discipline of life. 


And while I thought on these—as given to me, 
My trial-tests of faith and love to be, 

It seemed as if I never could be sure 

That faithful to the end I should endure. 


And thus no longer trusting to his might | 
Who says, “ we walk by faith and not by sight;” 
Doubting—and almost yielding to despair, 

The thought arose—my cross I cannot bear. 


Far heavier its weight must surely be, 

Than those of others which I daily see; 

O, if I might another burden choose, 
Methinks [ should not fear my crown to lose. 


A solemn silence reigned on all around, 

E’en nature’s voices uttered not a sound; 
The evening shadows seemed of peace to tell, 
And sleep upon my weary spirit fell. 

A moment’s pause—and then a heavenly light 
Beamed full upon my wondering sight, 
Angels on silvery wings seemed every where, 
And angels’ music thrill’d the balmy air. 


Then One, more fair than all the rest to see, 
One—to whom all others bowed the knee— 
Came gently to me as I trembling lay, 
And—« Follow me,” he said, «I am the way.” 


Then speaking thus, he led me far above, 
And there, beneath a canopy of love, 
Crosses of divers shape and size were seen, 
Larger and smaller than mine own had been. 


And one there was, most beauteous to behold, 
A little one, with jewels set in gold— 

Ah, this, methought, I can with comfort wear, 
For it will be an easy one to bear. 


And so the little cross I quickly took, 

But all at once my frame beneath it shook ; 
The sparkling jewels, fair they were to see, 
But far too heavy was their wright for me. 


This may not be, [ cried, and looked again 

To see if there was any here could ease my pain, 
But one by one I passed them slowly by, 

Till on a lovely one I cast my eye. 


Fair flowers around its sculptur’d form entwin’d, 
And grace and beauty seemed in it combin’d; _ 
Wondering, [ gazed—and still I wonder’d more 
To think so many should have passed it v’er. 


But O! that form so beautiful to see, 

Soon made its hidden sorrows known to me; 
Thorns lay beneath those flowers and colours fair, 
Sorrowing, [ said, this cross I may not bear. 


And so it was with each and all around, 

Not one to suit my need could there be found; 
Weeping, I laid each heavy burden down, 

As my Guide geutly said, « No cross—no crown.” 


At length to Him I raised my sadden’d heart; 
He knew its sorrow, bid its doubts depart— 
«“ Be not afraid,” he said, « but trust in me, 
My perfect love shall now be shown to thee.” 


And then with lighten’d eyes and willing feet, 
Again I[ turned my earthly cross to meet; 
With forward footsteps, turning not aside, 
For fear some hidden evil might betide. 


And there in the prepared appointed way, 
Listening to hear and ready to obey, 

A cross I quickly found of plainest form, — 
With only words of love inscribed thereon. 
With thankfulness I raised it from the rest, 
And joyfully acknowledged it the best— 

The only one of all the many there, 

That I could feel was good for me to bear. 

And while I thus my chosen one confess’d, 

I saw 2 heavenly brightness on it rest; 

And as I bent—my burden to sustain— 

I recognized my own old cross again! 

But O, how different did it seem to be! 

Now [ had learned its preciousness to see; 

No longer could I unbelieving say, 

Perhapg another is a better way. 

Ah no! henceforth my one desire shall be, 
That He who knows me best should choose for me; 
And so whate’er his love sees good to send, 
I’ll trust; it’s best—because he knows the end. 


ONLY ONE MAN SAVED. 


The following startling passage is from 
one of the sermons of Wolfe, the author of 
the «‘ Burial of Sir John Moore.” 

Suppose that it was suddenly revealed 
to any one among you that he, and he alone 


of all that walk upon the earth, was des- | : 
opposers would finish the verse, whatever 


tined to receive the benefit of his Redeem- 
er’s atonement, and that all the rest of man- 
kind was lost—and lost to all eternity; it is 
hard to say what would be the first sensa- 
tion excited in that man’s mind by the in- 
telligence. It is indeed probable that it 
would be joy—to think that all his fears 
respecting his eternal destiny were now no 
more; that all the forebodings of the mind 
and misgivings of the heart—all the solemn 
stir which we feel rising within us whenever 
we look forward to a dark futurity—to feel 
that all these had now subsided for ever— 
to know that he shall stand in the everlast- 
ing sunshine of the love of God! It is, per- 
haps, impossible that all this should not call 
forth an immediate feeling of delight; but 
if you wish the sensation to continue, you 
must go to the wilderness; you must beware 
how you come in sight of a human being, 


-or within sound of a human voice; you 


must recollect that you are now alone upon 
the earth; or, if you want society, you had 
better look for it among the beasts of the 
field than among the ruined species to which 
you belong; unless, indeed, the Almighty, 
in pity to your desolation, should send his 
angels before the appointed time, that you 
might learn to forget in their society the 
outcast objects of your former sympathies. 


But to go abroad into human society—to 


walk amongst beings who are now no longer 
your fellow-creatures—to feel the charity 
of your common nature rising in your heart, 
and to have to crush it within you like a 
sin—to reach forth your hand to perform 
one of the common kindnessts of humanity, 
and to find it withered by the recollection, 
that however you may mitigate a present 
pang, the everlasting pang is irreversible; 
to turn away in despair from these children 
whom you have now come to bless and to 
save, (we hope and trust both here and for 
ever) perhaps it would be too much for 
you; at all events, it would be hard to state 
a degree of exertion within the utmost 
range of human energy, or a degree of pain 
within the furthest limits of human en- 
durance, to which you would not submit, 


‘that you might have one companion on your 


lonely way from this world to the mansions 
of happiness. But suppose at that moment, 
that the angel who brought the first intelli- 
gence returns to tell you that there are be- 
ings upon this earth who may yet be saved 
—that he was before mistaken, no matter 
how—perhaps he was your guardian angel, 
and:darted from the throne of grace with 
the intelligence of your salvation without 
waiting to hear the fate of the rest of man- 


| 
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kind—no matter how—but he comes to tell 
you that there are beings upon the earth 
who are within the reach of your Redeem- 
er’s love, and of your own—that some of 
them are now before you, and their everlast- 
ing destiny is placed in your hands; then, 
what would first occur to your mind ?—>pri- 
vations—dangers— difficulties? No; but 
you would say, ‘Lord, what shall I do? 
Shall I traverse earth and sea, through 
misery and torment, that of those whom 
thou hast given me I may not lose one?’ ” 


OLD TIMES’ CUSTOMS. 


From the very interesting discourse of 
the Rev. Mr. Vermilye, preached at the 
centennial celebration of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, we extract the following : 

‘‘ One hundred years make great changes 


in the habitudes of a people. Then and 
within remembrance, women came to church 


| on pillions, and were not afraid of weather. 
} When Miss Hannah Tracy used the frat 


umbrella in towa, she was roundly abused 
for ber pride. Aa item of history sufficient- 
ly illustrates their domestic habits. In 1720 
the Scotch-Irish emigrants had introduced 
spew aod the spinning-wheel into New 
jugland. In 1768 the young ladies met 
at Me. Parsons’, and after a sermon from 
Proverbs xxxiv. 19, they spun for Mrs. Par- 
sons two hundred and seventy skeins of 
good yarn. Iu 1787 they did the same at 
Mr. Murray’s; who preached from Exodus 
xxxv. 25, ‘And all the women that were 
wise-hearted did spin with their hands.’ 
Donation parties, however, were not much 
the custom. Some changes have taken 
place in the conduct of weddings and fune- 
rals; for then the bride was escorted home 
by a procession of carriages; and in many 
houses a large room was built expressly for 
weddings and funerals. At the latter spi- 
rituous liquors were provided for the bear- 
ers and others. On Sabbath, till within 
thirty years, tithing-men were about the 
streets making reconnoissance and sending 
pore to church. But many still had the 
pad habit of standing about the church 
doors; which in 1780 the Session vigorous- 


‘| ly remonstrated against as a desecration. 


The clergy, in those days, were more a class 
apart than now; and were readily known 
by the hat, looped up on three sides, the 
large white, wig ‘full of learning,’ and 
other canonicals. The wig, however, was 
at first looked upon with conscientious ab- 
horrence by many. In 1752 one member 
in Newbury refused communion with the 
church, because the pastor wore a wig, and 
the church justified him in it. Eliot, the apos- 
tle to the Lodians, believed the sufferings of 
King Philip’s war a judgment from heaven 
on account of the practice. 

‘In this church, some customs have come 
down to us from the beginning, others have 
been changed for the better. We still elect 
ruling elders annually, having from nine to 
twelve, a number which the business of the 
church requires. Formerly ordination was 
sometimes neglected, but we now ordain 
every new ruling elder; and except an occa- 
sional instance of withdrawal from active ser- 
vice fur special reasons, they continue to be 
re-elected. In the third parish till 1750, and 
in the first till 1769, the Scriptures were 
not read in the public worship; the Puri- 
tans wishing, in this respect as in others, 
to differ from Episcopacy, which requires 
such reading, and prescribes the portion for 


‘| every service. The fathers stood in family 


prayer for the same reason. But here the 
Scriptures were always read. The first at- 
tempted change in customs related to the 
singing, and caused long and serious dissen- 
sion; in fact, more animosity and alienation 
of feeling, than almost any other subject 
which has agitated the congregation. In 
1720 a much needed reform had commenced. 
Till that time the churches had but eight or 
ten tunes, and they were ‘tortured and 
twisted as every unskilful throat saw fit.’ 
The singing sounded, says Mr. Walter, 
‘like five hundred different tunes roared out 
at the same time,’ and had become so drawl- 
ing that ‘I myself have twice in one note 
paused to take breath.’ The reform caused 
a wonderful excitement and opposition. 
‘Truly,’ says one, ‘I have a great jealousy 


| that if we once begin to sing by rule, the 


next thing will be to pray by rule and 
preach by rule, and then comes Popery!’ It 
was the attempt to discontinue ‘lining out 
the psalm’ that produced the commotion 
here, and during the long contest there was 
some indeccoruw. occasionally, whilst 
one party savg as the deacon lined it, the 


the discord. But at last the innovators tri- 
umphed, and peace was restored. The first 
organ built in this country was in Boston, 
1745. The first playing of one in this town 
was July 1753, at the Episcopal church. 
Here, however, they used the old thahioned 
pitch pipe with notes on, and blown at one 
end, till Dr. Dana’s day, when the clarionet 
and bass-viol were introduced—much to the 
scandal of one worthy member, who said 
‘they had got the fiddle, and only needed 
that the minister should get up and dance.’ 
I do not find that any of the older hymn 
books, Sternhold and Hopkins, Tate and 
Brady, or the ‘ Bay Psalm Book,’ were ever 
used in this church, although in use around. 
In 1718 Dr. Watts sent some of his Psalms 
to Cotton Mather for his opinion. The first 
edition in this country was published in 
1741; and probably his version was always 
used, as I have seen a copy of the twenty> 
sixth edition, 1765, belonging to one of the 
early members. 

‘Until the introduction of stoves the 
winter communion was omitted, as the usual 
services in connection were numerous; but 
in 1818 a change was made from three to 
six times a year, the Saturday afternoon and 
Monday forenoon meetings were dropped, 
and only the fast on Tuesday continued. 
Mr. Williams discontinued this also, the 
public relation of ‘experience,’ and likewise 
the usual confessions of those ‘under scan- 
dal;’ a term of specific meaning. Formerly, 
instead of sending a ‘ note’ for public pray- 
ers, the request was made from the pew; 
sometimes in language as curious as the 
subjects were various. Forty-five notes 
were on one occasion presented to Dr. Dana 
during the second singing ; leaving him but 
time to classify them for general allusion. 

‘¢ Of one old custom, which some yet con- 
tinue, I find little trace in this church; I 
mean the preaching of politics on Thanksgiv- 
ings and Fast days. This was common in 
the early times of New England, and partly 
a necessity; for newspapers were hardly 
known, and the clergy almost the only edu- 
cated men. And as Queen E:izabeth first 
tuned the pulpits when she would tune the 
people to a measure, so there was here a 
reason for political preaching. It was so 
during the Revolution, when liberty de- 
manded every voice. But afterwards, when 
parties were formed and measures of policy 
became the question, the inexpediency of 
clerical interference soon manifested itself. 
They lost ground and influence in conse- 
quence. ‘Unfortunately,’ says one, ‘ for 
bands and surplices, federalism went down, 
and almost all the clergy happened to be on 
the losing side.’* With scarce an exception, 
(during foreign war) my predecessors seem 


* Withington’s election sermon, 1831. 


bad 


| = have kept political subjects from the 
it. 
; ae Its many meetings have been a 


preying all 
rs. vane 
Greenleaf will be remembered as a shining 
but not singular example of female piety. 
Mr. Josiah agg am told, used to 
spend the Tuesday fast in prayer, from nine 
A. M. till evening. That was formerly of 
special interest, and many came from the 
other congregations, not the aged only, but 
the young. Such habits, so deeply religious, 
in the family and in public, indicate the 
source of the Church’s prosperity. God has 
remembered his covenant and blessed it.”’ 


A DEAD WEIGHT. 


A brother beloved was lately enumerat- 
ing in our hearing the sources of discour- 
agement in his field of labour, Prominent 
among these was a member of the church, 
who, failing in a great degree to do the 
work fairly demanded of one ia his circum- 
stances, seemed to hang ag a dead weight 
upon its progress. ‘ Often,” said he, «in 
my hours of despondency, I am ready to 
wish that he was away from us. But he 
must live somewhere, and perhaps-we ean 
as well afford to keep him as any body; 
only I have thought we needed a state 
almshouse (spiritual) where such should be 
kept. It would be cheaper than to have 
them quartered, as now, among the different 
families of Christ, where there are no ae- 
commodations for them, and where they 
are always in the way.” 


THE CITIES OF REFUGE. — 


«« Who have fled for refuge, to lay hold 
of the hope set before us.” Heb. vi. 18. 

In Exodus xxi. 13, God said he would 
appoint a place of refuge whither the slayer 
might flee. In Num. xxxv. 11, the Israel- 
ites were to doit. In Deut. iv. 41, we are 
told that Moses did it on this side of Jor- 
dan. In Deut. xix. 7, the Israelites were 
to do it on the other side of Jordan. In 
Josh. xx. 7, Joshua and the Israelites did 
it by Moses’ command, received from God, 
thus reconciling these apparent contradic- 
tions, and fulfilling God’s purposes. 

The names of these cities were— 

Ist. “* Bezar,” which signifies rock. 

2d. « Ramoth,” which signifies high ones. 

3d. “Golan,” which signifies great joy. 

4th. Keedesh,” which signifies holiness, 
Sth. “Shechem,” which signifies guietness. 
6th. Kirjath-Arba,” which signifies s0- 

crety. 

So those who flee for refuge to the rock, 
Christ Jesus, shall have fellowship with the 
high ones, the hvly, blessed, and glorious 
Trinity; they, and only they, are the per- 
sons who have occasion for great joy; they 
are the holiest people; they only know what 
true and quietness is; and they are 
those who shall be sure to find society—some 
with whom they can have fellowship and 
communion both here and hereafter. 

Dear reader, have you fled for refuge tg 
lay hold upon the hope set before you? 
Are you indeed within the city of refuge? 
If found without you must perish, even 
were your feet upon the threshold of its 
gate. You must be “found in Christ,” or 
you will perish eternally! 


MINISTERS’ CHILDREN. 


The Rev. Asa Bullard, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Sabbath-School Society, has 
collected statistics during the past two years 
to refute the oft-repeated proverb that “the 
children of ministers and deacons are worse 
than other children.” He sums up the re- 
sult as follows: 

In 241 families of ministers and deacons 
there were 1164 children over fifteen years 
of age. Of these children 814—more than 
three-fourths—were hopefully pious; 732 
had united with the Church; 57 had ea- 
tered the ministry, or were engaged ia their 
preparatory studies; and only 14 were dis- 
sipated, about one-half of whom, only, be- 
came so while residing with their parents. 
In eleven of those families—four of them 
ministers’ and seven deacons’—there were 
123 children, of whom all but 7 were hope- 
fally pious, 7 of them were deacons, and 15 
ministers! In 56 of those families there 
were 249 children over fifteen years of age, 
and all were hopefully pious! 


The Study of Oriental Languages, 


Russia has always been the most liberal 
patron of Oriental languages. In the Acade- 
my of Petersburg there is a chair for every 
branch of Oriental literature, and there are 
schools in that city, at Kasan, Odessa, Novo 
Tcherkash, and elsewhere, where the chief 
dialects of the East are taught by native and 
Euro teachers. Russia knows what she 
owes to her linguists in her diplomatic suc- 
cesses, particularly in the East; and it is 
not a little significant that the only place ia 
Europe where the language of Afghanistan 
is taught is Petersburg; that an Afghan 
grammar and reading-book have been pub- 
lished there by Professor Dorn at the ex- 

nse of the Government; whereas in Eng- 

nd there is no one to teach this language, 
and perhaps but one person competent to 
translate communications which the Foreign 
Office might receive from the natives of that 
country. In France the Government has 
founded a school “pour les langues Orient- 
ales vivantes,’ where Hindustani, Persiah, 
Arabic, Turkish, Tibetan, and Chinese are 
taught by the most eminent professors; and 
the French Academy has always counted 
among her members the chief representa- 
tives of every department of Oriental philo- 
logy. At bmp there is an Oriental 
seminary, and the Imperial press possesses 
the richest collection of Oriental types. Ar- 
menian types are to be found there in no 
less than ten different sizes, while in Lon- 
don not a single complete fount of Arme- 
nian letters is to be met with. Denmark 
sends scientific missions to the East 
with a view to encourage the study of Ori- 
ental lan Holland several 
well-endowed Oriental professorships; and 
Prussia has given the same encouragement 
to Oriental studies, in order to raise a staff 
of men who can be employed as consuls and 
interpreters in the East. Yet none of these 
countries possesses an Indian empire; none 
wato progress of events ia pty 
China, Persia, and the ing States of 
India; none of these countries has so mach 
at stake in keeping up free commercial in- 
tercourse with Asia; none of these countries 
sends so many missionaries to all parts of 
the world as England, and in England alone 
nothing is done to foster Oriental studies. — 


Professor 
| January 13, 1857. 
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To 


thie: tind last week may not reach 
as ex sual. This will 
‘account to correspondents for the de- 


bis /BrpE.-—The last few months have 


gouegally fruitfal.in demonstrations of 
ess ‘from congregations to their pas- 
tors. ‘To the number ‘already mentioned, 
gthochave’ been relieved from embarrass- 
tients ‘or cheered by substantial tokens of 
ppreciation and affection, we may add yet 
hers. ‘The Rev. Joseph G. Symmes, pas- 
or of the First Presbyterian Church, Madi- 
son, Indiana, was favoured on the evening 
of, the 29th ult... with a visit extraordinary 
from his parishioners. They turned out in 
force, icrowdig hia house, enjoying them- 
selves highly, and-leaving-their good pastor 
and his family, ia thé beat ofispirits, and in 
possession of a considerable accession to 
stock ‘of! gold ‘and ‘bank bills. ‘All 
perties’ were pod ‘with the evening's 
twork:'« The Presbyterian Church in Salem, 
New Jersey, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev: Daniel’ Stratton, have added $400 to 
his ‘salary, making it $1000 per annum, 
and It isto be hoped that the 
epidemic for doing ‘liberal things will con- 
tinue tospread. 


Misferers Deceasrp.—The Rev. Sam- 
ue}: Hume Smith, pastor of the churches 
of Hopewell, ‘Centre, and Stewartstown, 
Presbytery of Donegal, departed this life 
on the 4th inst., at his residence in York 
county, Pennsylvania, in the forty-first year 
of his age, and the thirteenth of his min- 
istry. His disease was paralysis; he was 
ill not quite two months. 

The Rev. John Howe, Boonville, Missou- 
ri, died on the 21st of December, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-eight years. He was 
a native of South Carolina, but had spent 
most of bis life in the West. : 

A CuimaTe.—We make the 
following extract from a letter under date 
of January 20th, 1857, from St. Paul’s, 
Minnesota, written by the Rev. John A. 
McClung, one of our most esteemed clergy- 


men, to the editor of the Presbyterian of the | 


West :—<<The Rev. Henry Maltby and my- 
self came here, utterly unable to do any 
kind of mental work, and especially speak- 
ing, without such serious consequences as 
to make it our duty to give up both for 
many months. When I came here I could 
not read even a newspaper for half an hour, 
without being compelled to lay it aside, and 
I had not enjoyed one night’s sleep for 
many months. Now I am preaching every 
Sabbath for two. months, and Mr. Maltby 
has preached repeatedly without injury, and 
with his usual energy. We both ascribe 
our improvement mainly to the uniform and 
bracing climate, in which colds and catarrhs 
are comparatively of rare occurrence. Judg- 
ing from my own experience, I would cor- 
dially recommend Minnesota to all dyspep- 
tics, all nervous sufferers, and all afflicted 
with bronchitis in its incipient stages, pro- 
vided they are able to take exercise in the 
open air, both winter and summer.” 


THe Rivutet ConTROVERSY.— We have 
already given our readers full information 
of the nature of this controversy which has 
sprung up among the Congregationalists of 
England. It originated in the publication 
of a book of sacred poetry, so called, under 
the title of ««The Rivulet,” in which it was 
said, and in many particulars proved, that 
there was a negation of many prominent 
evangelical doctrines. The author, Mr. 
Lynch, had many to sustain him, while he 
had to encounter some able opposers. The 
very existence of such a controversy was 
proof of some great defection from the truth. 
The Congregational Union, to avoid action 
on the subject, omitted their regular annual 
meeting. A meeting has, however, recent- 
ly been held, in which there was much ex- 


cited debate, but the proceedings of the Union 


illustrated the inherent imbecility of Congre- 
gationalism. They dismissed the whole sub- 
ject by a general and indefinite assertion of 
their orthodoxy, and with a warning against 
controversy. So they wrap it up. The 
result is ominous, and we may be prepared 
to hear that heresy will henceforth stalk 
among them with a bold front. 


NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


HE English theological writers, a cen- 
tury or two ago, had certain peculiari- 

ties which in modern times have fallen into 
disuse. We have several in our eye, which 
may serve for examples. In these there 
seems to have been no attempt at fine writ- 
ing. Style was a secondary consideration. 
Often homely and rough, it was moreover 
incorrect and limping. Even the numerous 
illustrations, classical and otherwise, were 
often introduced without any particular 
gtace of manner. There was, too, a tedi- 
ous minuteness of detail, and a confusing 
habit of subdivisions, calculated to tax the 
patience. On the other hand, there was 
more than enough to redeem these faults. 
The old Puritan writers show a downright 
earnestness, not to please the fancy, but to 
enforce truth, which commends them to our 
t. They wrote not for fame, but to 

fulfil their duty to God, and to benefit the 
souls of their fellow men. From this ob- 
ject they are not diverted, and do not seem 
satisfied until they have presented truth in 
all its phases, and urged it by all the argu- 
ments at their command. Their theology 
was a purely Bible one, and was supported 
not by metaphysics and philosophy, but by 
the ever-recurring ‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 
No‘one conversant with their writings but 
must have been struck with their minute 
aintance with Scripture, and their fre- 
quent use of it. God’s word was the object 
of their profound reverence, and its illustra- 
tion and enforcement taxed all their powers. 
In more modern theological writings we 
have a more cultivated style, more regard 
to taste, but, as we think, far less of the 
real material. Thought is more diluted, 
and we have more of the gold-leaf diffusion 
than the solid nuggets. Unhappily, there 
is often more of the writer than his aubject, 
and more of his words than God’s words. 
A modern diffusive writer could work up 
half'a dozen sermons out of the substantial 
material ‘of one page of some of these good 
old writers. It is a pity that they are not 
more read. With slight alterations they 
might be reproduced, and if they could be 
thus rendered popular, the people—Chris- 
tian .people—would soon find that their 
knowledge and piety were increasing. 


| of the 


‘to belp her husband in training an 


pondent in Mississippi, who wishes et 


ne ‘arly nom 
Presbyterian to an unbelieving wife, 


ankiety. © that she might be- 
ristian! that she might be better 


in the way it should go. 


We ‘know not frou whom; or from what 


quarter, this appeal comes. It bears upon 


[it the" heart deeply affected: 


‘Would ‘that it! were in our power to speak 


| such words as should have the desired effect 


in bringing the object of: our correspond- 


‘however closely the hearts of husband and 
wife are. bound together by the warm ties 


» | of an earthly affection, they are widely sepa- 


rated as to spiritualthings: Whilst one is 
journeying towards heaven, the other is 
still in the “broad road that leads to death.”’ 
With few exceptions, however, it is the 
husband, and not the wife, who clings to 
the things of this world, and refuses to fol- 
Jow Christ. Instances are comparatively 
rare of a pious husband and an unconverted 
wife. Woman’s gentle spirit and warm 
sympathies; her secluded employments, 
often favourable to wholesome reflection; 
and the peculiar responsibilities and perils 
of maternity, usually incline her to take 
refuge under the shadow of the Cross, 
whilst the sterner nature of manhood still 
stands aloof, and rejects the great salvation. 
The separation; either way, cannot but be 
to the believing partner the cause of the 
deepest solicitude. So long as sympathy in 
this most important of all interests is want- 
ing, there must be an obstacle to that en- 
tire congeniality and union of hearts, on 
which conjugal happiness so much depends. 
How strong the appeal of such a considera- 
tion to the unbelieving partner! 

To a mother the claims of religion come 
with special power. However others may ne- 
glect the gracious provisions of the gospel, it 
is clear that she cannot do it without a loss 
and a guilt peculiar to herself. To her is 
committed the care, the nurture, the edu- 
cation and training of their offspring far 
more even than to her companion. No 
human influence is so omnipotent in the 
heart of a child as a mother’s. Her in- 
structions, her example, her tones, her very 
look, sink deep into the tender heart of that 
young immortal whom Providence has con- 
fided to her keeping. Deeper than all 
things else they will be engraven on the 
mind’s tablets. No lapse of time, nor 
abrasions in life’s hard struggles can oblite- 
rate them. They will be remembered long 
after the head of her who enstamped them 
has been pillowed in the grave. They will 
give to the character that impress which it 
shall wear in time and in eternity. 


Without the co-operation of a pious wife, 


how difficult must it be for a husband, 
however anxious to discharge his duties, to 
bring his household under a salutary reli- 
gious influence! Occupied as he necessa- 
rily is with the cares and perplexities of 
business, which leave him comparatively 
little time to spend with his family, how can 
he devote to his offspring that care and at- 
tention which their period of life and future 
welfare so imperatively require? Trying as 
it may be when the circumstances are re- 
versed, the pious mother, having her chil- 
dren so constantly around her, and their 
control being so much in her hands, she 
can in some measure compensate for the 
neglect of duty of her unconverted hus- 
band. But for the neglect of an uncon- 
verted wife, the husband can never make 
amends. He cannot, in the nature of 
things, take a mother’s place, or doa mo- 
ther’s work. | 

And even though a mother could be 
content to peril her own spiritual interests, 
it would seem that her maternal affection 
would lead her to desire above all things 
that her child should be virtuous and moral, 
and at last become an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven. But with her example to 
encourage the neglect of the only means of 
assuring this happy result, how can such a 
consummation be expected ? 

How sad the thought, too, which cannot 
but often occur, that possibly that union 
which on earth has been the nearest and 
dearest; which has made husband and wife 
to be no more twain, but one flesh ; which 
has been the source of so much consolation 
and joy in the hard pilgrimage of life, may 
not be perpetuated in heaven! Whether it 
shall be husband or wife who shall be shut 
out when the pearly portals of the New 
Jerusalem are closed upon the redeemed 
and glorified companion, the very idea of 
such a separation is overwhelming. To 
provide against so terrible a contingency, 
let there be no longer the separation which 
exists here. Let the unbelieving partner 
follow the example of the believing one, 
and, choosing that good part that never shall 
be taken away, and taking up the Cross to 
follow Christ, let both go hand in hand, 
bearing each other’s burdens at the throne 
of heavenly grace, aiding each other in 
the heavenly way, cheered even in the 
darkest hour by the bope, that whatever 
shall befall them here, they shall hereafter 
share together an cternal weight of glory. 
United in time, let them be also united in 
a happy eternity. 


BEQUESTS TO WEAK CHURCHES. 


NE of our contemporaries suggests that 
persons intending to bequeath proper- 
ty to religious objects, should remember the 
wants of weak and embarrassed churches, 
and include them in their wills. This is 
an excellent thought, and we hope it may 
commend itself to those to whom it applies. 
Great good might be done to many congre- 
gations in this way. They have been strug- 
gling with debt from theirorigin. Antici- 
pations as to future growth and resources; 
the desire to build a creditable house of wor- 
ship; some ambition and extravagance, per- 
haps; unexpected expenses and losses; and 
the hope that their weakness would excite 
sympathy and bring them help from abroad, 
led them to involve the congregation at the 
outset in debts from which they have never 
been able to .extricate themselves. Year 
after year these pecuniary difficulties have 
hung like a millstone around their neck. 
«The debt!” «the debt!” has been in the 
way of every effort that they would fain have 
made. It has stinted the pastor's salary; it 
has prevented contributions to the Boards; it 
has prevented the enlarging of the Sabbath- 
school library; it has hindered spiritual 
prosperity, and thrown a damper upon the 
hopes and energies of both minister and 
ple. ‘If we could only get rid of our 
debt,” has been the lamentation a thousand 
times uttered, when plans of usefulness 
were suggested. ‘When they would do 
good” this ‘‘evil has been present” with 
them. 

Now, how easily some one of their own 
number, perhaps, could relieve them from 
this terrible incubus. Thet prosperous man 
could do it in his lifetime, if he only 
thought so; but at any rate, when he is 
gone from this world, and must leave his 
property behind, why could he not make 
provision by a sufficient legacy, for helping 


ent’s solicitude and prayers to join him in | 
| the ‘service of the meek and lowly Re- 
deemer. It is but too often the case, that 


his bret prew-of t of their difficulties Tono 
object qptld his money be better appropri- 
. By relieving the congregation from 
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and zeal such 


work with hope 


as never be- 


bless the memory of their benefactor; ' and 
God would bless his benefactions to the up- 
lifting of a crippled congregation from a 
condition. of constant embarrassment and 
depression to one of prosperity and vigour. 
Let those-who contemplate 

nevolence not forget to inquire whether 
there may not be a good work of this sort 
for them todo. | 


SEXTONS AS A MORAL POWER. 
wees our philosophers have no special 
claims from other subjects, it might 
be well for them to investigate the relations 
of sextons to the spiritual interests of the 
congregations they serve. We do not refer 
to the inportant office they perform as 
ushers and custodians of the sanctuary— 
though something might be said on these 
points, especially the former. A stranger’s 
devotions, for instance, may depend no lit- 
tle upon whether, on asking for a seat, he 
has been met with a supercilious frigidity, 
or with that politeness which assures him 
he is welcome, as well as upon whether he 
is put into a position where he can see and 
hear with some comfort, or into the ‘stran- 
ger’s pew,” usually appointed to that office 
of hospitality because nobody will rent it. 
Our ethical speculations just now would 
rather take a calorific direction. How far 
a sexton has it in his power to promote or 
defeat the pastor’s pulpit efforts by the 
temperature at which he keeps the congre- 
gation, is the point we suggest for conside- 
ration. <A wide field opens here, and one 
thus far almost wholly unimproved. Occa- 
sional private remarks, it is true, have been 
dropped under the sting of supposed inju- 
ries, and more has doubtless been ruminated 
upon internally, but these have been but 
casual fragmentary ebullitions. We do 
remember to have heard a pastor say on 
one occasion to his sexton, that he feared 
the latter was instigated by Satan to make 
the church so hot as to render every body 
so uncomfortable that they could get no 
good of the services. A sexton is a great 
power in this respect. By a single turn of 
his registers, an extra scuttle of coal, ora 
failure to open the ventilators, he can ren- 
der nugatory the eloquence of a Chalmers 
ora Whitfield. What does it matter that 
the minister has spent much of the week in 
preparing his discourse if, when he comes 
to deliver it, his head feels as if it would 
burst, and his ears are ringing like chimes 
of bells, because of the torrid temperature? 
What does it matter to the hearers that the 
most weighty truths are poured out from 
the pulpit in the choicest language, and in 
the most earnest spirit, when the sexton’s 
hot and vitiated air has put some to sleep, 


and made the rest to long for a release | 


from their sufferings? Or, on the other 
hand, how can the pastor preach when the 
church has been turned into an ice-house; 
when it requires all his resolution to keep 
his teeth from chattering and his voice 
from trembling from sheer cold every time 
he opens his mouth to speak; and when he 
looks down upon rows of livid cheeks, red- 
noses, and figures which tell too plainly 
that they are braced up with a sort of des- 
peration to endure for the appointed hour, 
even though it may cost them frost-bitings 
and chilblains, in addition to a prolonged 
shiver. We fear that could a daguerreotype 
of their minds during the sermon be taken, 
it would present a Mosaic of here a good 
impression, there an internal expression of 
suffering, next a pious resolution, and then 
an objurgation of «that horrid sexton!” 
But we cannot dwell upon the subject. We 
turn it over to the moral philosophers. 


ZEAL WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 


_. Bristol Phneix has the follow- 
ing: 


‘Six young ladies were baptized through 
the ice on Sunday last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Reed of the First Baptist church. At the 
hour of baptizing the thermometer stood at 
four degrees below zero. The young ladies 
attended church in the afternoon, and stated 
that they experienced no disagreeable sen- 
sations from the cold.”’ 

Did they not, however, feel an unusual 
degree of self-complacency at their achieve- 
ment? Will they not recall that «four de- 
grees below zero” water as a proof of their 
extraordinary self-devotion, awakeving in 
them something akin to spiritual pride and 
self-righteousness? Would they have been 
willing to undergo such a cold immersion 
singly, without a witness, and under an 
assurance that the circumstance should 
never be known, talked about, or made the 
subject of a newspaper paragraph? That 
their constitutions resisted such a shock is 
attributed, we suppose, to a very special 
providence, and as a singular attestation 
from heaven that immersion is a divine 
ordinance, although the Bible says not one 
word on the subject. Now we should like 
to know whether the immersion might not 
have been expedited or postponed, without 
any spiritual detriment, in order to secure a 
higher and safer temperature? Ah, but 
then it would have been an ordinary affair, 
and stripped of all its features of sacrifice 
or martyrdom! However others may be 
affected by such instances of hardihood, 
they produce in our mind a painful revul- 
sion. That “four degrees below zero’”’ bap- 
tism satisfies us that it is no part of the 
Christian system, which imposes no grievous 
yoke like the abolished ceremonial law, but 
is adapted to all climates. 

An Esquimaux is often placed in circum- 
stances, for many months together, in which 


it would be impossible among the Arctic | 


ice to procure water enough for his immer- 
sion; and an Arab of the sandy desert might 
find the same difficulty from a different cause. 
Now, is it at all probable that the gospel 
should be encumbered with an ordinance so 
difficult of performance? Does the Saviour 


enjoin that a poor bed-ridden sinner, utterly 


helpless, or dying by slow degrees, if con- 
verted in his last hours, should be dragged 
to a freezing river to be immersed at the 
certain risk of- losing his life. We can 
never believe it; the Bible makes no such 
revelation, and we expect no new revelation 
on the subject. We know it has been said 
that no one has physically suffered to any 
serious extent by such wintry immersions, 
but we have heard of instances to the con- 
trary. We should like to know if these six 
courageous ladies were not clothed in flan- 
nel to take off the keen edge of the zero 
water; but why clothe in flannel, or why so 
soon stripped of their dripping clothes if 
there be no danger? In an age when we 
are not authorized to expect miracles, should 
Providence be tempted by such acts of 
temerity, and, we must say, folly? Who has 
required this at your hands? The word of 
God certainly does not; for in all the cases of 
primitive baptism, even in the mild climate 
of Judea, there is no one instance in which 
it is said the subject was submerged. It is 
a mere inference, and an inference is a very 
different thing from a positive Jaw, or a 
clearly ascertained example, 


of Febry 


approaching, 


“is to be hoped, 
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in accofdance with the action of its ptedeces- 
sors, recommended that it « be observed by 
the churches as a day of prayer for the 
‘blessing of God. on the work: of the minis- 


pouring of the Spirit on the youth of our 
land, particularly those under instruction ia 
our various institutions of learning.” 

The Divine blessing has followed this 
| annual concert of prayer in a signal man- 
ner. With almost entire certainty have 
those specially interested in the spiritual 
welfare of the youth of our country, come 
to expect intelligence of the most cheering 
character in answer to the prayers of this 
day. Year after year the Spirit has de- 
scended, and not unfrequently whilst the 
people of God were yet praying, the good 
work has begun which has resulted in 
bringing numbers of youth into the fold of 
Christ. The Secretaries of the Board of 
Education, in the February number of the 
Home and Foreign Record, say: 

‘‘In our last annual report to the General 
Assembly, one hundred and seven hopeful 
conversions are reported during the pre- 
ceding year in twenty-two colleges, and from 
other sources we learn that many other col- 
leges have been visited with revivals of reli- 

ion. Several of them commenced on the 
Sine Thursday of February. “A number of 
Presbyterial Academies and Parochial schools 
have likewise been blessed in a similar man- 
ner. In these answers to prayer, God is 
especially encouraging bis people to ask him 
again for the same blessing the present year. 
Let it not be said of us, ‘ Ye receive not, 
because ye ask not.’ 7 

‘‘ While we now write, two of our Acade- 
mies are being blessed with an outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit. There are hopeful indi- 
cations that a large number of young per- 
sons will be gathered into the Church, and 
that some of them will become ministers of 
the gospel. . These facts are an encourage- 
mect to prayer. God appears to be thus 
anticipating our annual concert by his mer- 
cies; to be verifying a Scripture declara- 
tion—‘ Before they call, I will answer; and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear.’ ” 

We shall be glad to publish any announce- 
ments that may subserve the important ob- 
ject in view, if sent to us for next week’s 
paper. 

DISASTER TO OUR CHINESE MIS- 


a direful effects of a war run out into 

many ramifications. The hostilities 
' which have again commenced between the 
English and the Chinese, in addition to the 
destruction of life and property, the dis- 
turbance of trade, and the thousand anxie- 
ties it entails, it seems are working most dis- 
| astrously as regards the cause of missions. 


-_ ~ 


| The intelligence as to the breaking out of the 
war, which we published two weeks since, 
mentioned the burning of the house and 


hospital of the Rev. J. B. French. We 
regret to state that Mr. French is connect- 


| ed with the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 


| Missions, and that our Board has thus not 
only suffered pecuniary loss, but that the 
| operations of that station have for the time 
been suspended. 
The Rev. Dr. Happer, one of the breth- 
ren from that’ post, with whom the readers 
of the Presbyterian are well acquainted 


our columns, is now on a visit to this coun- 
try. The following particulars. from Dr. 
Happer in reference to the extent of the 
loss sustained, reached us too late for our 
last week’s issue. 

‘‘The houses occupied by Mr. French and 
myself were adjacent. Mr. French had only 
his dwelling there, as his chapel was distant 
some half a mile from his residence. The 
building which I occupied not only was the 
residence of my family, but contained the 
apartments that accommodated the boys’ 
and girls’ boarding schools of our mission, 
the chapel, the dispensary, and a school- 
room for a day-school. These buildings are 
all consumed, thus interrupting these three 
schools, the preaching services held there, 
and the medical labours at that dispensary. 
This is a very serious interruption to our 
labours. The pecuniary loss is also con- 
siderable. The houses were rented houses, 
so that the loss of them falls upon the own- 
ers, except what we had expended in repairs, 
in making them suitable for our occupancy, 
which was some considerable sums. Be- 
sides this, there was the Mission Library, 
containing many valuable and rare works on 
China, and a complete set of the books of 
the Board of Publication, the furniture of 
all the school-rooms, and their sleeping ac- 
commodations; the medicines and fixtures 
of the dispensary, the seats in the chapel 
and dispensary room. 

‘The loss to the Missionary Board will 
be, in these various ways, from $1200 to 
$1500. The papers state that Mr. French 

-had removed nothing, so that bis books, pa- 
pers, and furniture were consumed. The 
Rev. Mr. Preston, who took charge of the 
Boys’ Boarding School, on my leaving 
China, moved into my house and was occu- 
pying it till my return. He, of course, lost 
all his books and personal effects. When I 
came away I left my books and furniture 
ail there, as I had occupied the house. It is 
difficult to give, at this distance, an accurate 
estimate of what is the loss. But it must 
be over two thousand dollars. So that the 
pecuniary loss of the Board and members 
of the Mission is over three thousand dollars. 
No one, however, can judge of the loss that 
has been sustained by the Mission, by the 
simple statement of the pecuniary loss. 
They must know the toil, the labour, and 
the anxiety endured to perfect these arrange- 
ments for the prosecution of our missionary 
labours; and what it will reqaire to bring 
them to a similar state of completeness. 
But for myself, I desire to say, in humble 
acquiescence to the providence of God, 
‘“‘ Thy will be done ;’’ and to enter with ear- 
nest zeal upon the re-construction of the 
arrangements for our missionary labours. 
And I would to this end ask the special 
prayer and assistance of God’s people. 
There should be special prayer that God 
would overrule this collision for the further- 
ance of his glory in the obtaining of in- 
creased facilities in the dissemination of the 
gospel in that land. If the British Govern- 
ment carry out the line of policy which has 
been suggested in the London Times, this 
‘wrath of man’ will be for the glory of 
God.” 


Dr. Happer also states that all the mis- 
sionaries have left Canton, and all their 
labours are suspended. No foreigoeris safe 
outside of the British guard, as $140 are 
offered as a reward for every head of a Bri- 
tish subject. The brethren of our mission 
speak of an interruption of their labours for 
a year, and have rented a house for that 
length of time at Macao. 

We regret also to learn from Dr. Happer 
that his individual losses are very serious. 
He says: ; 

“For myself, all my furniture was burnt, 
and also, what is worse, my library, which 
I had been collecting for fifteen years—all 
consumed to ashes. It was composed of 
many valuable reference and text-books in 
theology and medicine, many miscellaneous 
books, and many valuable works to facilitate 
the study of Chinese; my manuscripts of 
various kinds, including translations into 
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nuscripts can only be replaced by months 
of toil and labour. My furniture would 
cost three hundred dollars at least. But 
‘that is little compared with the loss of my 
library.” | 
We hope this announcement may stir up 
our readers to prayer for the overruling provi- 
dence of God to bring good out of this seem- 
ing evil, and lead some of our liberal church 
members to increase their contributions to the 
Board, and also to make up to Dr. Happer the 
pecuniary loss he has sustained. Our breth- 
ren who devote themselves to the service of 
the Church in the foreign field make the 
heaviest contributions they could bestow in 
giving themselves to this noble work, and 
they should not be allowed also to sacrifice 
their small pecuniary means, when there 
are thousands in the Church who are so 
well able to relieve them of this burden. 
We trust that this notice may suffice to 
secure the prompt and liberal help of the 
friends of our foreign missionary work. 


CRIME IN OUR GREAT CITIES. 


T is a fact too palpable to be disputed, 

_ that crime is becoming more bold and 
daring in most of our great cities. Pecu- 
lations, forgeries, frauds, and murders crowd 
upon each other in quick succession. Breach 
of trust and commercial dishonesty have 
become a thing of almost daily occurrence. 
The gigantic proportions and the boldness 
of most of these crimes are unparalleled and 
astounding. Even quiet and peaceable citi- 
zens have no assurance that they are safe 
from violence, robbery, and death, either in 
the streets or in their own houses. Though 
it may be true in legal parlance that « A 
man’s house is his castle,” there are unmis- 
takable evidences that his castle is by no 
means impregnable. The late Bond street 
murder in New York, which has caused 
such unprecedented excitement, and around 
which hangs such impenetrable mystery, 
shows that a man is not safe from the as- 
sassin’s hand, even in the retirement of his 
own private apartments. The practice of 
‘‘garrotting,” or stealthily choking the 
unwary citizen as he walks the streets at 
night, whilst an accomplice robs him, is a 
new and more daring device than has be- 
fore startled the public. From New York, 
where numerous instances have occurred, it 
has now extended, as we see from the daily 
papers, to Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
When crime becomes so bold that peaceable 
citizens cannot venture with safety from 
their houses after nightfall, it is time that 
the proper authorities should open their 
eyes, and see if something cannot be done 
more efficiently for the protection of life 
and property. Against the garrotter no 
individual can protect himself. Neither 
physical strength, nor fire-arms, nor sten- 
torian lungs will avail where the assailants 
spring like a tiger on their victim, and at 
once bind his hands and stop his breath. 
For such a crime the punishment of the 
murderer is not too great, whether the re- 
sult be death or not. But in most cases 
the wretches who engage in this work un- 
derstand their business, and do it up quick- 
ly, and are off before the alarm is given. 
As “catching is before hanging,” the first 
steps to be taken would seem to be the 
adoption of such police regulations as will 
prevent the escape of these miscreants. 


TWO DANGERS. 


E are told of those whose religion is 

not of that durable character which 

will stand the test of persecution, for what- 
ever may be its promising character in the 
sunshine and holiday, it is not suited to the 
season of storms—when persecution arises 
they fall away. We are told, also, of a 
religion which is not sturdy enough to 
withstand abounding ungodliness; it runs 
smoothly when temptation is not strong, 
but wanes as it comes in contact with 
those who live only for this world. The 
danger in the latter case is greater than 
in the former. Persecution may not al- 
ways be guarded against; it comes pro- 
videntially, and as it is accompanied by 
peculiar promises of support, it is often 
braved in its worst forms by the most timid 
Christians. It is possible, on the contrary, 
to keep in a great measure aloof from the 
tempting and seducing influence of ungodly 


apt to be carried away by the prevalent sins 
of the times. Christians that might defy 
the fire and gibbet, may fail to bear a faith- 
ful testimony, while all around them are 
revelling in sin, without any seeming con- 
sciousness of danger. If it be difficult for 
the best endowed Christians to preserve 
spirituality of mind in the midst of associa- 
tions wholly worldly, how much more dan- 
gerous the influence upon those who are 
not much experienced in the ways of God! 
We have heard of some who, in the days of 
deadly persecution, terrified by the prospect 
of suffering, have renounced the faith; but 
we daily see around us many who, profess- 
ing Christ, are gradually lured by the world 
into sinful compliances, until the very sem- 
blance of religion is lost. This is the dan- 
ger of the present times. Iniquity abounds, 
and the love of many waxes cold. 


PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM. 


ForEIGN correspondent of the London 
Christian Times thus sums up some 
of the recent symptoms among Roman 
Catholics of their restiveness under the 
Popish yoke :—* In Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, also, the evangelical faith is constant- 
ly manifesting some progress, in spite of 
the oppression under which the churches 
groan. The priests are doing the work of 
Protestantism precisely by this oppression, 
which revolts public opinion. The people, 
after their own way, protest against them. 
Here they seek to raise, in the Roman 
Catholic city of Worms, a monument to 
Luther; there they enter Offenburg, an- 
other Roman Catholic city in the Duchy of 
Baden, with forty carts full of stone, bear- 
ing garlands and the national colours; these 
are the materials for building a Protestant 
chapel. Elsewhere (at Kissingen) they 
build an evangelical school by subscribing 
the amount required, in addition to the 
generous donations of Jenny Lind, who 
having taken the waters in this Bavarian 
city, has not shown herself ungrateful for 
the recovery of her health. At Vienna, 
even, under the eyes of the Emperor, they 
were present in multitudes at the funeral 
of Count Leiningen, who, although a Pro- 
testant, was interred with all the honours 
due to his rank, and with an evangelical 
religious service, in the Roman Catholic 
cemetery. The truth is, that the Count 
was a deputy field-marshal, and that the 
Emperor would not have permitted any in- 
dignity to his mortal remains. The clergy, 
therefore, hold their tongues—all their 
principles of intolerance are buried out of 
sight. The Roman Church is cruel only 
when she is strong; when weak the wolf 
invariably puts on the clothing of the 
lamb.”’ 
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association ; and unless we are wary, we are 


«CHUROH COLONIZING. 


idea that parting with a colony for a 

new enterprise will prove injurious to the 
congregation which makes the sacrifice, is 
often the greatest hindrance to such efforts. 
So far as our observation goes, facts do not 
by any means justify this apprehension. 
The recent enterprise of the Rev. Dr. 
Boardman’s congregation is a case in point. 
That church has not been injured by send- 
ing off the West-Spruce street colony. The 


pews which wera vacated have all been | 


taken, and the church is as well filled as 
before, and in all respects as prosperous. 
Meanwhile, those who have undertaken the 
new enterprise, now that they have its re- 
sponsibilities thrown upon them, have de- 
veloped new seal and energy. There can 
be no doubt that they are more useful, and 
are accomplishing much more for the cause 
of Christ than if they had remained in the 
large and strong church, where they for- 
merly belonged, but where the number of 
members, and the long established and 
prosperous state of things were such that 
there was nothing special to call them out. 
At present they are working with a will, 
and with such harmony and heart, as that 
they cannot fail to succeed. Their pastor 
has reason to be greatly cheered by having 
the co-operation of such a people. The re- 
sult will be, that in a very short time we 
shall have two strong churches where there 
was but one before. The auspicious cir- 
cumstances of this effort deserve to be men- 
tioned for the encouragement of others. 
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received for the afflicted minister in Massa- 
chusetts, since last week’s acknowledgments, 
From Virginia, $5; M. E. D., $5; R. J. T. 
and family, $3; EK. D., $2. 


Record. 


The post office address of the Rev. John 
Johnston is changed from Wind Lea, Hamp- 
shire county, Virginia, to Luney’s Creek, 
Hardy county, Virginia. 

The Rev. J. T. Cunningham, late of St. 
Louis, has accepted the call of the First Pres- 
byterian church, Indianapolis, and entered 
upon the duties of his pastoral office. 

The Rev. William Matthews, late of Morgan, 
Calhoun county, Georgia, has removed to Per- 
ry, Georgia. 

The Rev. Joseph G. Symmes of Madison, 


Indiana, has declined the call to the Tennent. 


church, Freehold, New Jersey. 

The Presbyterian church in Woodbury, New 
Jersey, have given a call to the Rev. Samuel J. 
Baird of Iowa. 

On the 3d inst. the Rev. Thomas D. Hoover 
was installed by the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick pastor of the Second Presbyterian church, 
Cranberry, New Jersey. The interest of the 
occasion was heightened by the remarks of the 
Rev. Dr. Henry, for nearly forty years pastor 
of the First church, who presided, and extended 
to Mr. Hoover a most cordial welcome. The 
sermon, from 1 Thess. v. 12, 13, was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Atwater, Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy in the College of 
New Jersey, and exhibited the divine authority 
of the pastoral office, and was replete with ad- 
mirable and seasonable instruction in respect 
to the duties of the people to their minister. 
The charges were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Hall of Trenton, and the Rev. Dr. Macdonald 
of Princeton. Mr. Hoover enters on his work 
at Cranberry under the most encouraging cir- 
cumstances. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH DEBTS. 


Messrs. Editors—The article on “Church 
Debts” in a late number of the Presby- 
terian has been highly approved. For my- 
self, I was so much pleased with it that 
I purchased one hundred extra copies of 
the puper, and put them into the hands of 
the Rev. Dr. West, the Superintendent of 
Church Extension, for distribution in Phi- 
ladel phia. 

All our church debts should be speedily 
and honourably paid. A church building 
to be in debt while the congregation has 
the means of removing it, even at conside- 
rable sacrifice, is humiliating and shameful ! 
A Christian temple to pass over to the 
sheriff for debt, is a public scandal to the 
Christian religion, and a positive argument 
against the existence of true benevolence in 
the denomination to which that temple be- 
longed. You will hear soon, I hope, of one 
church at least in Philadelphia which has 
been in debt, which, believing in the views 
set forth by “ Honestus,” has made a prac- 
tical application of his doctrine to itself. 

Very truly CHRISTIANUS. 

For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH RETENTION. 


Messrs. Editors—I noticed a communi- 
cation in your paper of February 7th, 
signed ‘‘ Walhonding,” on the subject of 
Church Retention, contending that undue 
attention was given to new efforts to extend 
our Church. His objections are very plau- 
sibly urged, and they apply equally well to 
the foreign as to the domestic missionary 
labours. The tide of population is settling 
towards the North-west and the shores of 
the Pacific, and ought not the Presbyte- 
rian Chorch to go forward and fill up the 
waste places of our great country? “If 
congregations are broken up by emigra- 
tion,’ certainly, wherever their members 
locate themselves, they are desirous of en- 
joying the benefits of religious instruction, 
even if ‘¢ some of them are speculators,” &c. 
What weuid be thought of a member of the 
Presbyterian Church with means and influ- 
ence at his command, residing in a grow- 
ing Western settlement, where there was a 
prospect of a rising town in a few years, if 
he did not use every means in his power, 
both by writing letters to his Eastern 
friends, and collecting subscriptions to aid 
in building a house for God? Who built 
up the great West? Is it not settled by 
our brothers, sisters, relatives and friends? 
Where must they look for aid but to the 
old States? 

Our population is rapidly filling up this 
great continent. Can our Church stand 
idle and keep its old grgund? Which is 
the strongest, the Church which is satisfied 
to remain in the same position from year to 
year, like the ancient ‘ Laodiceans,” or the 
Church which plants colonies in distant 
places, and wherever there is an oppor- 
tunity sends zealous colporteurs and mis- 
sionaries to follow the example of the ‘great 
apostle to the Gentiles’ and his coadjutors, 
who, while “the brethren wereat Jerusalem,” 
went abroad through distant lands, plaat- 
ing cburches and spreading the light? If 
«¢gsome churches in the old States are in dan- 
ger of being abandoned,”’ there must be some 
fault in their organization, or too much of the 
old «‘ Laodicean” spirit. Our Western for- 
ests are rapidly disappearing before the axe 
of the settler, and the rich prairies are like 


the ancient ‘‘ promised land, flowing with 


milk and honey.’”’ Can we wonder at the 
rush of settlers to occupy such a country? 
And is there any danger of doing too much 
in our efforts to extend our Church with the 
onward tide of population? Who can pro- 
phesy the prospective increase of our coun- 
try? It is one of the greatest problems of 
modern times. It behoves Presbyterians to 
be stirring to keep up with this great and 
growing West. Let no efforts for « Church 


yt 
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Retention” paralyze the energies of those 
whose duty and glory it is to follow the axe 
of the pioneer, and carry the gospel into 
every part of our glorious land. J.8. R. 
We agree with both of our correspond- 
ents. Both Church Extension and Church 
Retention are highly important. They do 
not conflict.—Zds. Presb. | 


For the F Presbytenan. 
KINDNESS ACKNOWLEDGED. 


Messrs. Editors—Some of the recent 
numbers of the ian record the 
liberality and kindness of several con- 
gregations to their respective ministers. 
Permit me to say that the Presbyterian 
congregation of North Salem, New York, 
for their generosity, kindness, and lib- 
erality to their pastor, also deserve this 
remembrance. Wednesday, the 4th inst., 
was by them appointed as a day for a 
friendly visit to his residence. Although 
the weather was rather unpropitious, there 
was an unusually large attendance. The 
evening was pleasantly spent in the in- 
terchange of social and friendly feelings 
between pastor and people. The pastor 
takes this opportunity to express his appre- 
ciation of their society on the evening re- 
ferred to, and also the tangible evidences 
of their esteem left behind. 

In addition to sixty-three dollars in cash, 
several valuable presents were given, and 
also one a few weeks previous, which to- 
gether would swell the amount of their do- 
nation to nearly one hundred dollars. 

This is a noble present, considering the 
number and circumstances of the congrega- 
tion; and yet it is not the only evidence of 
their kindness their pastor has received 
during the past year; for in numerous in- 
stances have they manifested a practical 
interest for his comfort and happiness. 
May the blessing of Israel’s God abide with 
them continually, and may they in all their 
‘‘labours of love’ be abundantly rewarded 
by him who notices the least favours shown 
to the least of his servants! That other 
and more wealthy churches may be stimu- 
lated to devise “more liberal things,” and 
from this example to remember their minis- 
ters, is the wish of a much obliged and 
grateful PASTOR. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Repertory and the Neglect of 
Infant Baptism. 


Messrs. Editors—The article in the Janu- 
ary number of the Repertory on “The Ne- 
glect of Infant Baptism’’ is worthy of seri- 
ous attention, as, indeed, are all the contents 
of that valuable periodical. It will be read 
with interest, no doubt, both by the friends 
and opponents of Pedobaptism. For our- 
selves, we were amazed at the apparent ne- 
glect which the writer exhibits. According 
to his worst showing, about two-thirds of 
the children of our Church have been left 
without baptism, and according to his Lest, 
about one-half! Is it possible that either 
is correct, or any where near it? If so, well 
may we be alarmed at the prospects of our 
Zion; and well may the opponents of infant 
baptism exult in the approaching end of an 
institution they so much dislike. In any 
view, the subject is worthy of further dis- 
cussion. 

The writer’s statements have doubtless 
been prepared with care, and must have 
cost him no little labour. We have not at 
hand the means of fully testing their ac- 
curacy; but using such as are available, our 
confident belief is that the picture is nothing 
like so dark as even his best showing would 
make it, 7.e. in regard to our Church. In 
the first place, the number of baptisms that 
might be expected (one to every six, or 
even every twelve communicants) is much * 
too large. This conclusion is based upon 
an actual survey of my own congregation. 
Having a church with over two hundred 
members, and having such familiarity with 
every family as renders it impossible for me 
to be mistaken in the opinion that it is not 
neglected among us, I find that the ratio of 
baptisms to the membership has been one 
to eighteen on the average of the last five 
years; and that it has varied annually from 
one to eleven to one to twenty-six. This is 
only one congregation, it is true, but it cer- 
tainly goes to show that even the most fa- 
vourable calculations of the Repertory are 
yet too large by nearly one-third. This 
would make a very material change of the 
figures. 

We are still further convinced that the 
Repertory calculates on far too great a 
number of subjects for baptism from an- 
other fact. Itis this. The last census re- 
ports show that the ratio of increase of our 
entire population for the last ten years, in- 
cluding about two millions of immigrants 
and inhabitants of newly acquired territory, 
has been only three and a half per cent. per 
annum, or about one to twenty-eight. Now, 
is it probable that the Church grows by 
births alone at the rate of one to six, or 
even one to twelve, z. e. four and two-thirds 
or two and one-third times as fast as the 
population of the country, augmented, as 
the latter is, by nearly two millions of 
foreigners? We think not. If the State, 
with all this foreign influx, only increases 
by three and a half per cent. annually, 
surely the Church should not be expected 
to grow by births alone at a higher rate 
than six and a half percent. The Repertory 
believes that it ought to grow at the rate of 
sixteen per cent! We cannot concur. 

In the next place, there is a very large 
number of churches where membership is 
reported to the Assembly from which there 
is no report whatever of infant baptisms. 
The Synod of Philadelphia, in 1856, reports 
forty-two such churches, with a membership 
of 3731, 7. e. nearly one-sixth of their whole 
number. The Synod of North Carolina, in 
1852, thirty-nine such churches, containing 
nearly one-third of their communicants. 
New Jersey, in the same year, omits all 
baptisms for about one-fifth of her member- 
ship. There doubtless were baptisms in all 
these churches, but they have not been re- 
ported. Thus, probably, one-fifth of the 


Church is unrepresented annually in the 


baptismal column. Yet the Repertory’s cal- 

culations proceed on the supposition that 

all have reported, or that they had nothing 

to report, which, in both respects, is mani- 

festly incorrect. Let us deduct, therefore, 

one fifth from our entire membership and 

divide the remainder by eighteen, (the ave- 

rage of one congregation) or even by fifteen, 

taking the medium between ourselves and 

his highest number) and the result will be, 

that twelve thousand four hundred and sixty- 
six are all the infant baptisms that should 
have been expected from the churches 
which have reported to the last General 
Assembly. The Minutes show eleven thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-one—a de- 
ficiency of less than five hundred. This, 

we are persuaded, is much nearer the truth, 

so far as our Church is concerned, than the 

Repertory’s astounding calculations. 

But, it will be said, the Church in 1808, 
and again in 1811, reported one infant bap- 
tized for every five communicants; why now 
calculate on only one for fifteen? This is 
confessedly not very easy toexplain. Several 
things, however, may be mentioned. 1. The 
facts of my own congregation suggest at least 
as small a ratio as this; and facts are stu 
born things, whether we can explain them or 
not. We notice, too, that four other church- 
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es, widely sepatated, and whose pastors have 
been Moderators of the General Assembly, 
report @ still smaller ratio. These were se- 
lected, got at random, but because their 
pastors are known to be faithful and particu- 
lar men. 2. The average size of families, it 
is believed, is much smaller now than it was 
fifty years ago. ‘Where now are the hotises 
containing ten or twelve healthy children, 


as did those of very many of our fathers? 


3. The children of parents who were not 
themselves communing members of the 
church were then baptized and reported, 
at least to some extent. A few hundred 
thus brought in, when the whole number 
was less than three thousand, would vary 
the ratio very considerably. 4. It is proba- 
ble, too, that more children die in early in- 
fancy now than fifty years since; so that 


not so large a proportion live to be pre- — 


sented for baptism, especially since it has 
become so customary to delay the ordinance 
several months. 

These things may serve to answer the 
question in part. Giving them their due 
weight, deducting the churches from which 
no report of baptisms has been received, 
and also (what has not been mentioned be- 
fore) deducting the ten thousand coloured 
communicants, whose children are not com- 
monly baptized, and then, if we even take 
the ratio of one to twelve, the result will 
not differ greatly from the number actually 
reported to the Assembly for the year 1856. 
There may be neglect, but we are persuaded 
it is by no means so great as the Repertory 
has estimated. It is not well, therefore, 
that the Church should rest under such 
serious imputations, or that others should 
have undue occasion to scoff at her for 
things of which she is not guilty. At the 
same time we are obliged to the writer for 
his article. It contains much that is excel- 
lent, and will do good by tending to correct 
whatever neglect does exist, either in reports 
which are lamentably defective, or in re- 
gard to the ordinance itself, of which, how- 
ever, we do not believe that Presbyterians 
are growing either ashamed or tired. 

R. 


For the Presbyterian. — 


Church Extension in New York. 


Messrs. Editors—After a long season of 
apathy and inexcusable neglect, this sub- 
ject is beginning to excite some attention 
amongst Presbyterians in this city. The 
meeting lately held in Dr. Potts’ church, ia 
response to a call by a Committee of Pres- 
bytery, you have already noticed. It was 
highly encouraging; an interest has been 
awakened which, it is hoped, will continue 
to increase until the dormant energies of 
our Church shall be aroused, and all the 
waste places in our city supplied. The sta- 
tistics and statements furnished by Dr. 
Krebs were very important, seasonable, and 
interesting. Doubtless the attention of 


Presbytery, at its next meeting, will be 


called to this point. Dr. Alexander well 
remarked at that meeting, that our denomi- 
nation had the ability to add a new church 
every year to the present number. There 
can be little doubt of the correctness of that 
suggestion. 

My object now is briefly to look at some 
of the difficulties that lie in the way of ac- 
complishing this work on a scale at all com- 
mensurate with its importance, and in the 
hope that they may not longer be suffered to 
impede it. 

I would mention as one obstacle, 

1. Our unexampled prosperity as a city. 
Where is there another city which has been 
so highly favoured? How has her commerce 


flourished? How has her wealth poured in ~ 


like a flood? How her palatial residences 
vie with the splendours of the Eastern con- 
tinent! Is there another city any where 
whose onward strides in every element of 
prosperity and greatness have been so re- 
markable? Not one. New York stands 
upon a proud pre-eminence. These advan- 
tages have naturally incited great competi- 
tion in every branch of trade and commerce, 
and our prosperity has been the occasion of 
making such heavy and incessant drafts 
upon the time and efforts of our business 
men, that too little time has been redeemed 
from secular engagements to be devoted to 
the interests of Christ's kingdom. Here is 
a difficulty—our prosperity has been a snare 
— it is so still. Men do not take time to 
look at these things. 

2. The want of personal effort is another 
obstacle. 

Money can probably be raised suffi- 
cient to meet any reasonable exigencies; 
but money alone will not secure the ob- 
ject which ought to be attained. Minis- 
ters cannot do all the work. Personal ef- 
fort and sacrifice from individual Christians 
is demanded—continuous, untiring effort; 
and it need not be added, that where these 
are found, they will be accompanied with 
humble and believing prayer. 3 

This subject of church extension in o 
city, when viewed in its length and breadth, 
is one of no ordinary magnitude. The in- 
crease of our population outstrips all our 
anticipations. Speedily we shall have on 
this little island a million of inhabitants. 
As business men, sound policy and good 
economy (irrespective of the higher claims 
of religion and eternity) urge us to furnish 
these incoming multitudes with the gospel. 
It will require time—patient and persever- 
ing efforts—to digest the best plans, secure 
the best locations, and employ the most 
appropriate means to advance the work. 
Laymen must co-operate with ministers; 
put their shoulders to the wheel; take hold 
of the plough handles, and not Jook back. 

Time must be redeemed from the pres- 
sure of worldly engagements to put in mo- 
tion and urge forward the machinery which 
will be necessary to develope the energies 
of the Church and accomplish this import- 
ant work. Here is a difficulty—real, not 
imaginary. Look at it, Christian men! 

3. Another obstacle lying back of all is, 
that men become insensibly so engulphed 
in the world, even its lawful pursuits, that 
they lose sight of the high end of their ex- 
istence. Does it not become all of us oftener 
to put to his own conscience the first ques- 
tion in our excellent Catechism, «« What is 
the chief end of man?” I leave this point 
to be urged by my ministerial brethren. 

A single word on the subject of our de- 
nominational preferences. Time was, and 
not long since, that it was not asked whe- 
ther a man was a Congregationalist or a 
Presbyterian. In fact, in most places, even 
in New England, Congregationalists were 
called Presbyterians in distinction from 
Episcopalians, so little was made of our dif- 
ferences. Things are now changed. Our 
Congregational brethren are aggressive; 
they are making great efforts among us. 
We do not complain of their aggression. 
Let them go on and build churches and 
preach the gospel. Let other denomina- 
tions do likewise. 

But since we believe our Form of Church 
Government to be the very best, and best 
adapted to church extension, purity of 
doctrine and discipline; and since the 
land to be possessed is quite wide enough 
to task the energies of a!l who are willing 
to be employed on the Lord’s side, let us go 
forward under our own banners, and by all 
lawful ways and means excite the attention 
and enlist the energies of Presbyterians to 
do their full share of this appropriate work. 

We have not been in the habit of hear- 
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ve. 
What We believe them 
bleand Chris- 
mode which we consocientious- 


phall: bye, and by. be sail 
brigtis is recorded 
‘Tittle army, ‘‘And they stood, 
every “man in his place, round about the 
York, Fheruary 7; 1857... 


i? 


thd: Lord has agaty 


been visiting us with a gracious refreshing 
from’ his ‘ptesence, ‘it is hoped the following 
account of. it may. not be uninteresting nor 
unprofitable: to-your readers.. The work of 


grace comménced in connection with the 
stated ministrations of the sanctuary. On 
the.seeond and third Sabbaths of December 
our ‘pastor’ preached ‘very’ impressive ser- 
mons on the nature, evidences, and neces- 
sity of: genuine repentance, which seemed 
to be especially owned and blessed of God. 
A number of persons called upon him dar- 
ing thé week, inquiring what they must do 
to, be sayed. The services. preparatory. to 
thé-administration of the Lord’s Supper 
commenced on the 26th December, through- 
out: which ‘it was “evident that the Holy 
Spirit..was present in a special . manner, 
The Rev. Mr. Marr and Dr. Chester were 
with us at the time. The discourses of the 
latter were especially blessed to church 
members, in awakening them to more ear- 
nest activity in the cause of Christ, and 
also id ‘leading a number of formal profes- 
gors to-seek the Lord anew, and, as we 
trast,“'with the whole heart.” After the 
departure of these brethren it was thought 
‘best’ by the session, in view of the gracious 
manifestations then evident, to continue the 
meetiags, and send for additional ministe- 
rial aid. The Rev. Messrs. Williams, 
McClean, and Nevin, were accordingly sent 
for. ‘The Rev. Mr. Williams arrived on 
New Year’s day, and continued with us 
nearly two weeks, during which time his 
labours were abundantly blessed. Messrs. 
Nevin and McClean each came and remained 
a few days. We have reason to believe, 
however, that the labours of the brethren 
‘was notin vaininthe Lord. 

» Thesgreatest number of inquirers at any 
one time was forty-five, but nearly double 
that number are now indulging a comforta- 
ble ‘hope of having been ‘brought out of 
the bondage of sin into the liberty of the 
‘children of God.” A number of the teach- 
ers and pupils of the Academy and Sewi- 
ary were made the subjects of the work, 
but it was not so general in the schools as 
during former years, owing, probably, to 
‘the fact that a number of the pupils had 
gone to spend the holidays with their 
friends. They all returned before the close 
of the meetings; but it is a fact worthy of 
consideration, especially by Christian pa- 
rents, that not any of those who had been 
absent to enjoy the holiday festivities were 
brought under saving impressions after 
their return. 

Many. heads of families, some of them 
grown gray in sin, others who had passed 
‘through the revivals of 1843-48, 1851, ’52, 
53, 54, and ’55, unmoved, were brought to 
bow at the foot, of the cross. They have 
reared the’ family altar, and the voice of 
‘prayer and praise now ascends, where a few 
weeks ago sin and Satan had such a strong/ 
hold as to leave but little hope that salvation 
‘would ever come tothat house. There was 
‘mo noise nor excitement during any of the 
meetings, and yet it was so fully felt that 
God was doing a mighty work in our midst, 
that one of the ministers merely expressed 
the conviction of many present, when he 
‘remarked, ‘‘I have no more doubt of the fact 
that the Spirit of God is here, than I have 
‘of my own existence.” The Spirit seemed 
to move hither and thither, selecting many 
that to our weak faith and blindness appeared 
hopelessly abandoned, at the same time 
leaving others who, we had hoped, would 
be the first to hear the Saviour’s voice. 
Truly, «‘the Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad.”’ 

In view of the facts connected with the 
commencement of the work, its progress, 
and the character of the subjects reached by 
it, allow me to ask, do ministers and people 
pray enough for, and look enough for a 
‘blessing to descend upon the stated ordi- 
nances and ministrations of God’s house? 
‘Are we not all too prone to look for special 
seasons, forgetting or practically disbeliev- 
ing the promise, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the-world?” Do we 
not too often look upon men as almost «past 


‘praying for,’’ when by a proper and prayer- 


ful use of God’s means they and their fami- 
lies might be brought into the ark? Do our 
ehurches ‘see to it, that the apparently hope- 
less wanderers from our Father’s house are 
brought under the sound of the gospel as 
they should be? That the Lord may pour 
out his Spirit more abundantly upon all the 
churches, until his glory shali fill the whole 
earth, is the sincere prayer of a 
Lay MEMBER. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers was 
held oa the 5th inst. Three new auxiliaries 
were recognized; one in Kentucky, and two 
in Iowa. Letters were presented from the 
Rev. L. 8. Jaceby of Bremen, stating the in- 
creasing openings for the spread of the Scrip- 
tures, and asking an additional appropria- 
tion; from several agents, in regard to the 
work in Oregon and Washington Territories, 
aad several of the States; from the Rev. Jo- 
seph Stockbridge in regard to the condition 
of Brazil, and suggesting the appointment of 
an agent for that country; from Archibald 
‘Merilies, Esq., of St. Petersburg, saying 
arrangements are made to priat another edi- 
tion of the Reval-Esthonian Testament, the 
former edition being exhausted, and the de- 
mand continuing; from the Rev. A. Bush- 
nell, of the Gaboon Mission in Africa, in re- 

to the prevalence and importance of the 
Mpongwe janguage; and the progress of 
printing the Scriptures into three African 
tongues; and from the Rev. C. N. Righter, 
at Kharpoor, in reference to his work in the 
Bast. Grants of books were made, in 


Spanish to the Methodist Missivoary Socie-. 


ty for distribution in South America; to the 
American and Foreiga Christian Union, 
books for Hayti; to the Tract Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; to the 
New York Bible Society, Bibles and Testa- 
mente in Spanish, Portuguese, French, aud 

lish, for distribution on the Amazon 
‘and Orinoco by captains of vessels; with 
numerous smaller grants, and seventeen voul- 
ames for the blind. Grants in money were 
qmade as follows :—To the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreiga Missions, $2000 for China, $2000 
for India, and $1500 for Siam; to the Mis- 

coma of the Methodist Epi 

Church, $2000 for Germany; tothe Ameri- 
can Board ‘of Commissioners for Foreign 
“Missions, $1500 for priating the Scriptures 
in their several missions. new agent was 


‘appointed to labour in the towns and villages 
on the river Amazon; and a new sgent for 
West Teantesse, in place of the Rev. C. 


¢* 


Blator,: resigned. 


Tow or Tessin:+W hile the other Cantous of 


Switserland have been engaged in 
them- 


necessary preparations for defending 
selvesagaiuat Prussia, the inhabitants of Tes- 


sid’ have:¢writes the London 7imes’ Vienna 
been occupied in burning con- 
fessionals and ridiculing the dogma of the Im- 


madélateConception. The Deutschland, 


altramontané: orgsn of the German press, 
gives: the ‘following account of an event 
which ‘may’ possibly produce a very consid- 
efable change in the policy of Austria in 
the! Neufehatel question:—‘In Loco, the 
principal town of the circle of Onferrone, 
the Municipal Council resolved to do away 
with’ auricular confession, and the festival 
of the Immaculate Conception was the day 
which they fixed on for putting their pur- 
= into execution. Oa the 8th Decem- 
,» the festival of the Conception of the 
Virgin, all the confessionals were carried 
out-of the church, and as soon as Divine 
service was at an end, and the congregation 
had left the sacred edifice, a fire was made, 
and ‘the confessionals were tossed into it.’’ 


_ EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIMENTS BY THE 
TIMBER-BENDING CoMPANY.—Some experi- 
ments took place recently on the premises 
of Messrs. Collin e& Co., Bridgeroad, Lam- 
beth, England. One experiment consisted 
of a small specimen of oak, which was quick- 
ly bent into the form of a hoop, which was 
afterwards straightened, and eventually turn- 
ed inside out. Another consisted of a large 
oak ship’s floor timber, twelve inches by 
eight,. which was in the space of a quarter 
of an hour bent into aright angle. From 
the opinion expressed by several of the scien- 
tific gentlemen present, it would appear that 
in the space Of two or three years the pre- 
sent system of cutting away the wood to 
form curves, by which so much of the mate- 
rial is wasted, will be obviated by the inven- 
tion. The cost of curved wood consumed 
in the British islands under the present 
method of supply in its natural condition 
amounts to at least twenty-five million dol- 
lars per annum, which is partially occasion- 
ed by the deplorable waste inherent in that 
method as adopted in all trades requiring 
curved forms in wood. The new process of 
bending timber will reduce the cost of ships 
of all sizes twenty-five per cent. and greatly 
increase their strength and durability, by 
avoiding the necessity for using cross-grain- 
ed wood. 


ENGLIsa GOVERNESS.—“ A poor govern- 
ess’”’ writes to the London Z%mes:—I was 
one of about fifty ladies (most of whom 
were accomplished gentlewomen) who ap- 
plied last week, in reply to an advertise- 
ment in the Zimes, for a situation as gov- 
erness in a family in the neighbourhood of 
Kingsland. The applicants went from all 
parts of: London and its enyirons; many 
were in consequence quite overcome with 
fatigue, having walked long distances to 
save expense. After having been kept 
standing in a cold draughty hall more than 
an hour, [ at last obtained an interview with 
the lady, and learnt that the dutjes of the 
governess would consist in educating and 
tuking the entire charge of the children, se- 
ven in number, two being quite babies; to 
perform for them all the menial offices of a 
nurse; make and mend their clothes; to teach 
at least three accomplishments, and “ fill up 
the leisure hours of an evening by playing 
to company.”’ For these combined duties 
the munificent sum of $50 per annum was 
offered. I ascertained for a fact that the 
two domestic servants in the same family 
were paid respectively $60 and $50. 


THe EDUCATIONISTS AT A 
Discount.—The Secular School in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in St. Andrew’s Square, has 
been suspended for want of support. Schools 
of this description find no favour in Scot- 
land. 


INDEFATIGABLE TRAVELLER.—Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer, the celebrated traveller, has 
arrived at Cape Town en route for Madagas- 
car. 


Jewish LoNGevity.—The remarkable 
longevity of a Jewish family at Dijon is no- 
ticed by a French paper; one of them, a 
widow named Brunswich, died in December, 
1855, above one huntred years old; another, 
M. Liman Levy, died three months ago, at 
the age of 101 years; and a third, M. Leo- 
pold Levy, died on the 20th ult., aged 102. 


ANOTHER PROTESTANT ARRESTED AT 
Maprip.—A letter in the London Watch- 
man, from Jose Vecino, dated at Madrid, 
Spain, January 6th, and addressed to M. de 
Mora, says that he was arrested on the 30th 
of December, and confined in prison. The 
‘writer supposes that the cause of his arrest 
was the interception of some letters written 
by M. de Mora to his wife, in which he may 
have alluded to M. Vecino. 


EnouisH Mission To TurRKEY. — The 
executive committee of the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Missionary Society, intend to esta- 
blish a mission to the Mahommedans of 
Turkey and Syria. 


MARRIAGE OF A Hinpoo W1pow.—The 
first marriage of a Hindoo widow that ever 
occurred in Calcuttta took place on the 7th 
of December. This is better than burning 
herself on the funeral pile of her deceased 
husband. The parties in this transaction 
are of the highest respectability, and this 
will prove a marked event in the history of 
-Hindostan. 


A MADMAN IN THE VaTICcAN.—Lome, 
January 15.—While sanguinary tragedies 
have saddened the inhabitants of Paris and 
Naples, eccentricities of a less homicidal 
character have amused the inhabitants of 
Rome, and especially the nocturnal pranks 
of a madman who recently gained access to 
the Vatican Palace, notwithstanding the 
scrutibizing glances of the Swiss halberdicrs 
stationed in the grand corridor. It appears 
that this unfortunately aberrated individual 
succeeded in secreting himself in the pre- 
cincts of the palace until the night was far 
advanced, when he suddenly aroused and 
alarmed the inhabitants by vociferating in 
stentorian tones that the Pope was dead, 
following up this startling piece of intelli- 
gence by another vague assertion, that he 
himself was about to succeed “his Holiness” 
on the Pontifical throne, and that, as first 
fruit of his authority, he should order the 
Cardinal Secretary of State to be shot. The 
great gates of the Vatican have been closed 
at nightfall since this untoward occurrence. 


— Express. 


Potyetot Days 1n Rome.—tThe Poly- 
glot discourses at the Propaganda College, 
in honour of the Epiphany, took place on 
Sunday and Monday, the 11th and 12th 
ult., attracting an im‘vense concourse of 
people, chiefly foreigners, who listen to this 
confusion of tongues as one of the most in- 
teresting of the many ecclesiastical cere- 
monies which Rome offers for the instruc- 
tion or edification of her visitors during the 
winter season. Forty-three different lan- 
guages were made use of by the students 


now collected in this institution from as 


many different regions of the globe, some of 
the most interesting declamations being in 
the Hebrew, literal and vulgar Chaldean, 
Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, Chinese, Georgi- 
an, Persian, Kurd, Hindostanee, Bengalee, 
Turkish, Kopt, Burmese, and Sudan lan- 
guages. The European dialects came next, 
amongst which an Italian dialogue between 
a Greek and four negroes was very amusing. 
Mr. William Spence of Invereskandy, la- 
mented, in a Scotch one, over the religious 
darkness of his native country, deprived of 
the true faith and worship. The Irish and 
English declamations wcre somewhat inap- 
propriately entrusted to an American and a 
native of Calcutta; but in general each stu- 
dent spoke his own language. The oceanic 
dialects of Uvea and Tonga wound up the 
entertainment, which was attended, amongst 
other ‘distinguished’ visitors, by Queen 
Christina, who, with her husband and daugh- 


ters, booapied front ‘seats, next. to Cardinal 
Barnabo, Prefect. of the Propaganda Col- 
lege.——London Daily News Correspondent. 


PHENOMENON.—Dur- 
ing the late occultation, the entire disc of 
Jupiter wasiprojected, by some extraordi- 
nary refraction, on to the obscure surface of 
the moon, which was distinguisbable at the 
time; the planet was again visible on the 
luminous portion of the moon before its real 
exit. This phenomenon, which was noted 
by Dr. Forster on the Continent, was as- 
scribed to an extraordinary terrestrial refrac- 
tion; but by other observers was referred 
to a lunar atmosphere. The effect was 
beautiful, and more satisfactory than the 
projection of Aldebaran on to the disc of 
the moon, which the late Mr. Stephen Lee 
communicated to the Royal Society, and 
which he ascribed to “ differential refrac- 
tion.”’ There will be another occultation in 
the star of Leo on the 5th of March, to 
which the attention of astronomers will be 
directed, for the phenomenon bears closely 
on the disputed question of an atmosphere 
about the moon,— English paper. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE SILVER.—The 
British returns of silver and gold sent to 
the East, principally to China, in six years, 
from 1850 to 1856 inclusive, is $176,- 
000,000, of which $153,585,000 was in 
silver. Let no one ask, hereafter, what 
becomes of the silver! 


GENERAL 


TemMpoRARY Home FoR CHILDREN.— 
The First Anniversary of the Philadelphia 
Temporary Home for Children was held in 
Concert Hall on the Sthinst. Mayor Vaux 
presided, and made some very happy re- 
marks illustrative of the importance and 
value of such an Institution. Addresses 
were delivered by Judge Kelly, the Rev. 
Mr. Kincaid, missionary from Burmah, and 
the Rev. Dr. Leyburn. The object of the 
Home is to provide a refuge for children 
whose parents, either from poverty or pro- 
fligacy, are unable to support them without 
aid, but where they can still pay something 
towards their support, and have their chil- 
dren well taken care of and faithfully trained 
until the circumstances of the parents im- 
prove, or till they can be enabled to earn 
their own living. The excellent ladies who 
have charge of it have been much encour- 
aged oy the results of their first year’s la- 
bours. In addition to contributions for cur- 
rent expenses, they now ask the public of 
Philadelphia to aid them in the purchase of 
the property known as the residence of the 
late Rev. Dr. Wylie, for the use of their 
organization. 


ARTIFICIAL Furet.—The English jour- 
nals speak in terms of warm commendation 
of a new kind of fuel, the ingredients of 
which are simply coal dust and coal tar 
aig in certain proportions, amalgamated 

y chemical means peculiar to the inventor. 
It is stated that two hundred tons of this 
fuel will perform the same work, in gener- 
ating steam, as three hundred tons of coal, 
such as is generally used; it also produces 
but a very small proportion of clinckers; 
and is consequently less liable to choke and 
destroy the furuace bars and bvilers than 
coal; and the ignition is so complete that 
comparatively little smoke and only.a small 
quantity of ashes are produced by it. 


THe Astor Lisprary, New Yorx.— 
The Trustees report that they have increased 
the capacity of the library by giving ad- 
ditional space fur about 7000 volumes. The 
alteration has cost $3740.31. The dimen- 
sions of the przsent building, 65 by 120 
feet, will speedily be doubled by the com- 
pletion of the additional edifice on the adja- 
cent land, 80 by 120 feet—the magnificent 
gift of Mr. William B. Astor, for which he 
paid $30,476. The cost of the edifice, in- 
dependent of this sum, will be little short 
of $100,000. During the year 3143 vol- 
umes have been added to the libriry by pur- 
chase or donation. The amount expended 
in purchase has been $8464.35, which, add- 
ed to the sum of $120,352.41, reported for 
previous years, makes a total of $128,794. 
The trustees report that the catalogue of 
the library is now finished, except a small 
portion of history. It embraces fourteen 
leading departments, for each of which a 
classified catalogue has been prepared, and 
fills thirty-two manuscript volumes. 


THe Scutpror CrawFrorD.—A private 
letter received in New York, dated Rome, 
January 15, represents the health of Mr. 
Crawford as worse rather than improved. 
He had left Rome for Paris, attended by a 
brother artist, Mr. Terry, but at a medical 
consultation prior to his departure, fears 
were entertained of his reaching Paris alive. 
A letter received from Mr. Terry, with a 
postscript by Mr. Crawford, showed that he 
had borne the journey by diligence to Civita 
Vecchia (forty miles) better than was anti- 
cipated, and that the more uncomfortable 
symptoms had subsided. At a consultation 
of seven physicians held before his depar- 
ture, the expediency of an operation was 
discussed. The majority doubted that it 
could be performed with safety to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s life. The difficulty is a tumor of a 
cancerous nature over the eye, in proximity 
with the brain, which organ suffers greatly 
from sympathy with the local inflammation. 


Dr. LivinastonE.—A Glasgow (Scot- 
land) paper publishes the following extract 
from a letter from Dr. Livingstone, the 
well-known African traveller, to a clergy- 
man in Glasgow:—“ The time I can spend 


in England is so short, I shall not have the 


pleasure of accepting any invitations of the 
nature mentioned in your kind note of yes- 
terday. I ought to leave for Africa in 
April, but fear the writing of a narrative 
of my late travels will detain me longer. 
One hundred and ten men, who came down 
with me from the interior, now await my 
promised return in April. So I must de- 
cline all public services; and I shall feel 
obliged, if you ever hear any one grumbling 
because I have not answered similar invita- 
tions to your own, by your explaining that 
the thing is impossible, unless I break my 
word with the Africans.” 


Trinity CHurcH.—We learn, says a 
New York paper, from a published state- 
ment of the condition and resources of the 
immense parish of Trinity Church, and of 
its several dependencies, that the corporation 
of that Church, at the present time, has 
various church edifices under mortgage to 
the extent of six hundred thousand dollars, 
and holds thirty-eight clergymen at pleasure 
by the golden chain of stipends. 


EpiscopaL NEwsPpaPErs.— We are some- 
what surprised to hear of the comparatively 
small circulation of our Episcopal contem- 
poraries. They have never been so well 
sustained as the organs of the Methodist, 
the Presbyterian, or other denominations; 
but it now secms that none of the numerous 
Episcopal journals in this country and in 
Europe, have a circulation even as great as 
six thousand. Qur next neighbour, Zhe 
Church Journal, takes occasion to say in its 
last issue, with which it enters upon a fifth 
volume, that it has a ‘circulation of over 
five thousand,” and to add :—“In the num- 
ber of our subscribers, we now stand first, 
of allthe weekly Church papers in the world.”’ 
We understand that several Episcopal pa- 
pers, which do not lack ability and taste, 
have not yet succeeded in obtaining a circu- 
lation as high as two thousand.—New York 


Independent. 


Tue Boston CHURCHES AND FOREIGN 
Misstons.—The following is a scatement of 
the contributions to Foreign Missions from 
orthodox churches in Boston, in 1856: 
Essex street church, $5592.54; Mount Ver- 
non church, $5299; Park street church, 
$3644.58; Old South church, $3502; Cen- 
tral church, $3052.73; Bowdoin street 
church, $2184.97; Salem street church, 
$1003 ; Shawmut church, $965.19; ayy 
church, $509; Pine street church, $500.4 : 
Maverick church, $465.52; United Month- 


TH 


fuge, $12; Miscellaneous, $124.06; Contri- 
butions to “ Morning Star,’’ $1147.21; In- 
dividuals towards de 
449 02. 


Pervert To Porsry.—The Episcopal 


papers announce that the Rev. George OC. 
Foote, rector of Whitemarsh Episcopal 
Church, a few miles from Philadelphia, has 
quietly entered the Roman Catholic Church 
by baptism. | 


Hare rrom Horns.—A mode of treat- |. 


ing horns has been discovered, by means of 
which the clippings and waste may be used 
in the manufacture of artificial hair, as a 
useful substitute for natural hair. To this 
end the horn has but to be rolled into bands 
and then cut into threads. Such hair may 
be used advanta ly instead of horse, 
bull, and cow’s hair, and for a variety of' 
purposes. 

CHILDREN’s TEMPERANCE LECTURER.— 
Peter Sinclair of Edinburgh, well known 
in England and Scotland as a children’s 
“Sg lecturer, has arrived at New 
York. We understand that his power in 
addressing children is remarkable. While 
he was in London, Exeter Hall was not 
large enough to hold the children that came 
out to meet him. He intends to visit the 
principal cities in this country in aid of the 
cause of temperance. 


THE JEWs AT JERUSALEM.—The late 
Samson Sampson, Esq. a Jew, long resident 
in New York, bequeathed the sum-of. $50,- 
000, the interest of which is to be applied 
to ameliorate the condition of the Jews at 
Jerusalem, “by promoting among them edu- 
cation, arts, and by teaching them mechani- 
cal and agricultural vocations.” 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
From the catalogue of this Institution for 
1857, we learn that there are in the Senior 
class, 30; Middle, 36; Junior, 34; resident 
licentiates, 9 ;—total, 109. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


BREAKING UP OF THE Ice AND DEsTRUCTIVE 
FrEsHETS.—We have accounts from all parts 
of th country of the sudden rise of rivers, 
towns inundated, bridges swept and 
other property destroyed by unexampled floods 
consequent upon the warm weather and rain 
of last week. Railroads are much damaged, 
and in some instances impassable. The ice 
in the Western rivers seems to have passed 
off with comparatively little damage to pro- 
perty, and the navigation is once more clear, 
greatly to the relief of business, and also 
of the multitudes who were suffering for 
want of the usual supply of coal. The 
breaking up in the Eastern rivers has been 
attended with great destruction. The Schuyl- 
kill, though it rose to an extraordinary height, 
did not do as much damage as was feared. 
The Delaware begun to rise rapidly on Sunday, 
and at Trenton, New Jersey the ice gave way, 
and was piled up like Arctic bergs in the 
swollen current. On Monday evening it was 
up to the floor of the bridge at Trenton, and 
overflowed the mills and the lower part of 
the city. Many families had to fly from their 
houses, and there was much consternation and 
distress. The track of the railroad between 
Trenton and Burlington, New Jersey, was so 
completely submerged that the trains between 
New York and Philadelphia on the Camden 
and Amboy route could not be run, but there 
was no interruption in the line from Ken- 
sington to Jersey City. The water was six 
feet higher than in the great freshet of 1841. 
In New York on the Hudson river things 
were still worse. At Albany the effects have 
been fearful. It is said that the loss of pro- 
perty will amount to nearly two millions of 
dollars. Accounts from there state that the 
city, during Sunday night, was a scene of the 
utmost confusion, and labourers were working 
all night in removing the goods from the stores 
in the lower streets. The second stories were, 
as it was thought they would be, safe. But at 
eleven o’clock the water began rising rapidly, 
and the workmen were obliged to desist for 
their own safety. The water continued rising 
till four o’clock Monday morning, when it 
reached a point three feet higher than ever be- 
fore known, flooding the whole lower portion of 
the city as — up as the Delavan House. The 
stores and cellars on the west side were all filled 
with water, and all the streets between Broad- 
way and the river were navigable by boats. 
A ies number of cattle have been drowned. 
At three o’clock fire was sounded in different 
parts of the city, adding to the terrors of the 
scene. Warren & Son’s buildings in Broad- 
way, and Gelesan’s and Dalton’s mills and bar- 
rel warehouse on the pier, all being in flames at 
the same time, and all in consequence of the 
slacking of the lime in them. Owing to the 
height of the water, it was impossible to get the 
engines to the fire, and therefore the firemen 
proceeded in boats, and with buckets succeed- 
ed in confining the fires to the buildings in 
which they originated. The propeller Western 
World was set on fire, and sunk at Barrett’s 
store. It was rumoured that several lives have 
been lost. Twelve canal boats, three barges, 
and two tugs have been sunk. The canal 
warehouses on the piers are stove in, the flood 
making a breach through them. 

Four hundred cattle were drowned in East 
Albany, and also many horses stabled in the 
lower part of the city. Three wrecked houses 

assed down the river on the morning of the 
Sth inst. from above, two men being on the 
roof of one of them. The Hudson River Ruil- 
road was submerged, as was also the Central 
Railroad, and the trains landed their passen- 
gers in the outskirts of the city. A public 
meeting had been called for the relief of the 
sufferers. The streets presented a scene of 


the greatest excitement, families from the flood- | 


ed districts were landed from flat boats at the 
Post Office steps and other points. The lum- 
ber districts were completely overflowed. The 
city of Troy was nearly overflowed, and the 
bridges were in danger. One bridge from up 
the river had floated down, lodging against 
the Troy ridge. The freight depot at Green 
Island was burned from the slacking of lime. 
All the railroad trains were suspended, and 
business is entirely 

In Connecticut, the Housatonic river has 
swept away bridges, submerged two towns, 
stopped operations in factories and on rail- 
roads, &c. 

The trains between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more were interrupted, on account of the flood 
and ice in the Susquehinna preventing the 
crossing of the ferry boat at Havre de Grace. 
The long bridge across the Potomac, at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, leading to Alex- 
andria, has been partially swept away. 

At Chicago, Illinois, portions of the city and 
the railroads were overflowed, and much dam- 
age done. 


Expensive Furs.—The Russian sable, the 
scarcest, and consequently the dearest fur, is 
said to be smuggled into this country, its ex-. 
portation being forbidden by the Russian gor. 
ernment. A small muff of this fur costs $400, 
and the entire set, consisting of cape and cuffs, 
is worth $1400 and $1500. Next in import- 
ance comes the Hudson’s Bay sables, its price 
ranging from $200 to $700 the set, its value in- 
creasing as its colour darkens. Then we have 
mink, a beautiful fur, almost rivalling the 
sable; and next, ‘fallen from its high estate,”’ 
comes ermine, now only a fourth rate fur, of 
which in good old times kings had the mo- 
nopoly. 

Steianinc Across THE Sounp.—It is stated 
that several parties crossed Long Island Sound 
on the ice as late as Thursday, 5th inst, be- 
tween Bridgeport and Huntington, a distance 
of eighteen miles, never before done “‘in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 


Distressinc Frre.—The extensive cabinet 
ware manufactory of Bernard Bosch, at the 
corner of Bleeker and Mercer streets, New 
York, was entirely destroyed by fire at an 
early hour on Tuesday morning. Mr. Bosch 
and wife perished in the flames. The entire 
loss by the fire is in the neighbourhood of 
$80,000, on which there was only $30,000 in- 
surance. Mr. Bosch with his family occupied 
the fifth story of the building, and all succeed- 
ed in making their escape except himself and 
wife. 


Icesercs orr Care Cop!-—Captain Saunders 
of brig Amazon, which arrived at Boston on the 
8th inst., from Surinam, reports being off Race 
Point, Cape Cod, when he encountered field 
ice in such quantities that he was obliged to 
run fourteen miles to the eastward to get clear 
of it. He also states that the ice appeared to 
him from two to twenty feet high out of the 
water! The Amazon was boarded off High- 
land Light, by Mr. E. G. Martin, pilot, who 
told the same story about the ice. 


A Snow TunneL In Warren County, New 
JeRseY.—In opening one of the roads, after 
the recent snow storm, near Stewartsville, 
Warren county, a drift, some twenty yards 
long, and over eleven feet high, was come upon. 
It was deemed more convenient to tunnel 


t, $5060. Total, $33,- | 
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rather than excavate it, thie-was done— 
the tunnel being high nough for travel with 
vehicles. Some of the roads in that section, 
after were ¢ 
canal, so high was the snow piled up at the 
sides. We learn that the thaw of last week 
‘has put the roads into a worse situation than 
they before were. The water has been pre- 
vented from running off, by the snow banke, 
t : little pools, thinly frozen 
over, into which horses break up to the knee. 
cause great annoyance and inconve- 
nience.— Newark Eagle. 


Sorrerine in Cincinnati.—The Cincinnati 
Commercial says that the distress of the poor 
in that city from the late want of fuel, may be 
appreciated when it is known that hundreds 

rning “‘cracklings,” from pork houses, 
and the hoofs of dead saliecla! Itis said that 
there are in the limits of Cincinnati full three 
hundred negro families in a state of utter 
destitution and want, This does not include 
cases Of individual suffering, but whole fami- 
lies, numbering from five to ten poor, miser- 
able creatures, in each house. All of these 
are objects of charity, depending wholly upon 
the various charitable institutions in the city 
for their daily subsistence. 


WHOLESALE Drvorces.—There were 110 di- 
vorce suits instituted in San Francisco durin 
the year 1856. In39 of these cases decrees 0 
divorce have already been granted. In 1855 


there were 72 divorce suits commenced in San . 


Francisco, and it is presumed that decrees dis- 
rp marriages have been rendered in all 
m. 


Broapway Tapernacte —The New York 
daily papers say that the Broadway Taberna- 
cle property has gone into new hands, and is 
to be rebuilt for stores. . 


Damage sy Breaxine up or tHe Ice.—Dur- 
ing the late breaking up of the ice in the Ohio, 

x steamers and thirty flatboats were sunk at 

incinnati. | 

A Present vor Roranty.—A Mobile paper 
mentions that Mr. John Ticknor has boxed up 
& pair of horned owls, and sent them to Queen 
Victoria. They were taken in the woods of 
Baldwin county, Alabama, and, from their 
size and breed, the doubt is expressed whe- 
ther such a pair can be found in all the zovlo- 
gical gardens of Europe. 


Taeoporg Parker.—Six clergymen of Man- 
chester, N ew Hampshire, have remonstrated 
to the directors of the Manchester Lyceum 
agaiast employing Theodore Parker to lecture 
before that association, on account of his ultra 
views. 


Breap 1n New Orteays.—The size and 
weight of bread loaves seem to be determined 
by municipal authority in New Orleans. Thus 
the Mayor announces, on the 12th ult., that 
the price of flour being $8, the charges of 
bakers for the week following should be twen- 
ty cents for fifty-seven ounces of bread, ten 
cents for twenty-nine ounces, and five cents 
for fourteen ounces. In second quality bread 
twenty cents is to purchase sixty-four ounces, 
ten cents thirty-three ounces, and five cents 
sixteen ounces. 


GoLp AT THE Mint.—The annual United 
States Mint statement shows that the amount 
of gold deposited at the Mint and all its 
branches, during the year 1856, was $47,878,- 
441.81, of which $47,509,411.08 was from Cali- 
fornia, $40,750 from Oregon, $328,280.73 from 
the Atlantic States. 


Sipney Smita Pennsyivanra 
—The Pennsylvanian says that all remember 
the bitter taunts which Sidney Smith hurled 
upon Pennsylvania during her temporary sus- 
pension of the payment of the interest of her 
public debt. A striking proof of how com- 


letely her credit has recovered from the shock ° 


it then suffered, is furnished by the fact that 
a daughter of Sidney Smith not long since in- 
vested $30,000 in the same stock her father 
had so bitterly denounced, in preference to an 
investment in any other class of securities. 


AnotugR New State.—The Legislatures of 
Wisconsin and Michigan haye approved of 
and agreed to the surrender of their respective 
shares of the territory required for a new State 
to be called Superior. The matter will proba- 
bly come before the next Congress, as a memo- 
rial on the subject is to be forwarded to Wash- 
ington. ‘This inchoate State will comprise all 
the American territory bordering Lake Supe- 
rior in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
It will include all the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, with its immense mineral resources, 
the northern part of Wisconsin, and the north- 
ern corner of Minnesota. Some of the Wis- 
consin papers are so enthusiastic in favour of 
the project, as to propose to cede all the 
northern part of the State from the forty-fifth 
ptrallel up. They say, very truly, that if this 
territory were to he erected into a State, it 
would result in building up a great commer- 
cial emporium on the shores of the lake. 


Vircinra Coat.—It is said that the seams of 
coal, at the mines above Richmond, extend 
fifty miles, and are 800 feet in thickness, bein 
the deepest mines known in America. In Bel- 
gium some of the mines are known to be from 
1149 to 1476 feetin depth. In England, 1000 
to 1794 feet—with an average in Lancashire 
of 750 feet. 


Saxe or CotumsBra Cottece Prorerty.—The 
Columbia College property in New York City, 
bounded by Church street, Park Place and 
College Place, was sold at auction last week. 
It was mapped off into fifteen lots. The pro- 
perty brought $576,350. The College is to be 
moved on the first day of May, to the corner 
of 49th Street and 4th Avenue, until its new 
buildings are erected between the 5th and 6th 
Avenues; and 47th and 51st Streets. 


Ricuts or Marriep Women INDIANs.— 
The House of Representatives of Indiana, on 
Friday last, passed a bill, securing to married 
women whose husbands have abandoned them, 
either voluntarily or by the compulsion of a 
judicial sentence, in cases of felony, all their 
own property, real and personal, all they may 
make during such desertion, and all the pro- 
ceeds of debts due their husbands, for the sup- 
port of themselves and families. The object 
of the bill, the Indianapolis Journal considers, 
is to give to deserted wives the benefit of their 
own labour and earnings, and secure them 
against the exactions of mean husbands. As 
the law has been, a worthless husband, after 
an absence of years, could return and deprive 
the wife of all that she might have accumu- 
lated, while he was away playing the sot. 


Hoc CHotera.—This disease is rapidly in- 
creasing. The Madison (Indiana) Courier says 
it has appeared in that city, in the distilleries 
at Milton, and at Carrolton, Kentucky. Large 
numbers, it is said, have died at the last named 

lace, and about two hundred at Milton. The 
Soa often die in half an hour after they are 
attacked. The Vernon (Indiana) Courier re- 
marks that hundreds have recently died of it in 
that county, and that sulphur in slop has been 
found beneficial. 


Liquor Trape Ont0o.—The Legislature of 
Ohio has repealed the prohibitory liquor law, 
but made no new enactment, so that that State 
is virtually without any liquor law. 


Norta anp Soutu.—There are many 
more instances of persons being frozen to death, 
during this cold term, at the South than at the 
North. They were probably not so well pre- 
ne for extreme cold, either in constitution 
or dress. 


— The three South 
American Republics of Chili, Peru, and Ecua- 
dor have entered into a confederation for the 
purpose of putting down fillibustering, but in 
reality for the purpose of | ghee mar the fur- 
ther increase of territory of the United States. 
They urge the other nations of South America 
to join them. They evidently fear that they 
shall be s wallowed up. 3 


Mamuora Ox.—An ox, weighing over four 
thousand pounds, purchased in central New 
York, and now owned by Otis Doolittle of 
Hinsdale, New Hampshire, passed through 
Springfield, on its way to its new —— 
A good many people tuok the pains to look at 
the mammoth while it remained in the Con- 
necticut river railroad yard, and on a test of 
height with the tallest individual in the vicin- 
ity, the ox being about seven feet, came out 
four inches ahead. The ox, however, is still 

oung and growing, while the man congratu- 
ates himself upon the idea that he has reached 
his highest altitude. 


LUMBERING ON THE Wisconsin River.— 
From a report submitted to the Senate, by 
Messrs. Kingston and Joiner, it appears that 
there are 107 saw mills on the Wisconsin river 
and its tributaries above the Dells, which manu- 
facture about 107,009,000 feet of lumber annu- 
ally, which at the rate of $15 per 1000 feet, 
would amount to the sum of $1,605,000.— Ra- 
cine Journal. 


Ravenous Wotves.—The Keokuk (Iowa) 
Post of the 25th ult. says:—We learn from a 
gentleman who arrived in our city yesterday 
from Sioux city, that the wolves in the river 
counties have n driven to such straits by 
the snow and cold weather, that they have be- 
come 80 ravenous as to destroy horses and cat- 
tle to aconsiderable extent, and that they have 
often attacked persons. On the evening of the 
5th inst. a son and daughter of Mr. Stockdale 
left their residence, on a fork of the Little 
Sioux river, ia Woudbury, to attend a party at 


resembled an empty | 


a neighbour’s, about two miles distant, and 
have not since been heard of. On the morn- 
ing of the 6th the bereaved parents sent to’ 
Southton fo the 
neighbourhood around them, and as no traces 
of the lost ones had been found, the conclu- 
sion is that they had been attacked by the 
wolves and devoured. A gentleman from Wis 
consin, who visited Iowa lately, states in a 
private letter, received in this city, that he 
was chased for miles by these ravenous crea- 
tures, and barely escaped them with his life. 
He describes a as frightfully ferocious, 
being apparently almost starved to death. 


Szriovs Mrstaxe.— Last week the entire 
family of Judge Pitcher, of Mount Vernon, 
Indiana, consisting of six or eight persons, 
were poisoned from eating, bread containing 
some poisonous matter, which was mistaken 
for cream of tartar by the servant girl who 
made it. All who k of the bread were 
more or less affected by the poison ; none, how- 
ever, fatally. 


Tae WeaTHeR THE Hocs.—The 
Louisville Journal states that it is estimated 
that upwards of 1000 young hogs have perish- 
ed from cold in the northern part of Kentucky 
during the present winter—a loss that will se- 
riously affect the hog crop of 1857, particularly 
if the same unfortunate result bas occurred in 
other sections. 


A Mopet Vittacs.—Every liquor shop in 
Monroe, Georgia, has been closed. The citi- 
zens raised one thousand dollars, bought them 
out, and shut up their doors. 


Sucar Consuuption.—Among the statistical 
facts elucidated by the sugar discussion, is the 
statement that every man, woman, and child 
in the Union, consumes, on an average, twen- 
ty-nine pounds of sugar a year. 


VatuaBL_e Donation ror tHE Duper Os- 
SERVATORY.—We are pleased to learn that the 
Swedish Calculating Engine of Mr. Shultz has 
been presented to the Dudley Observatory at 
Albany, by John F. Rathbone, Esq., of that 
city. It stereotypes to seven decimal places its 
results, which are calculated to fourteen places, 
is tne only calculating engine of magnitude 
which has been brought to completion. It has 
been twenty years in construction, and the 
Diet of Sweden has at different times contri- 
buted the sum of $10,000 to aid in its comple- 
tion—the Academy of Science being responsi- 
ble for this. The engine will probably be re- 
ceived early in the spring. — Boston Advertiser. 


Licut-louses.—The whole number of light- 
— belonging to the United States is about 


Tue Ouro VauLey anv its Comuerce.—Ef- 
forts are being made in the West to improve 
the Ohio river. The total value of the com- 
merce of the Ohio valley last year was $371,- 
255,836; half of which is carried on by the 
Ohio river, and the other half by canals and 
railroads. In a survey by the United States 
Topographical Engineers, it was estimated 
that the length of the Ohio river, when full, is 
nine hundred and fifty miles, and it drains an 
area of from two hundred thousand to two 
hundred and twenty thousand square miles— 
very nearly equal to double the area of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The natural resources 
of this extent of country are probably not sur- 
passed by any equal area on the earth. The 
aggregate value of the annual commerce of 
the Ohio river, by steamers and flat-boats, may 
be thus summed up:— Steamboats on the Ohio 
river, 400; tonnage, 2,592,000; value, $129,- 
630,000; flat-boats, 6000; tonnage, 450,000; 
value, $4,500,000. 


FURBIGN 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 
25th of January. 

The Swiss difficulty being scttled, the politi- 
cal news is unimportant. 

The London Gazette announces the appoint- 
ment of Lord Napier to be her Majesty’s Min- 
ister to the United States. Ile was to leave 
for Washington in about three weeks, 

With regard to the long pending Sound 
Dues question, it is said France objects to the 
latest plan proposed for its settlement. 

The Paris Pays contradicts the report that 
Portugal had ceded the establishment of Gua, 
in Africa, to England. 

The demolished city of Sebastopol is gradu- 
ally becoming re-peopled. It now contains 
about seven thousand inhabitants, and Ka- 
miesch contains two thousand. Three hundred 
houses partly destroyed during the siege, have 
been rebuilt, and eighty new ones constructed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The London Morning Herald says that at a 
Cabinet meeting held on the 21st ult., the re- 
construction of the Cabinet was seriously dis- 
cussed. The Heruld’s theory is that another 
attempt is to be made to form a coalition Min- 
istry; that Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir Syd- 
ney Herbert are parties to the arrangement; 
that Sir Charles Wood will retire from the Ad- 
miralty in favour of Sir George Gray; that Sir 
James Graham will take some other post than 
his present one; that Mr. Gladstone will be- 
come Chancellor of the Exchequer, and will 

ropose a reduction of the income tax, and that 
Sir Robert Peel will resign his position in the 
Board of Admiralty. The other London jour- 
nals, however, place no confidence in the Her- 
ald’s predictions. Lord Palmerston has issued 
a circular to the members of the House of 
Commons, stating that business of great im- 
portance would be laid before the coming ses- 
sion of Parliament, and expressing an earnest 
hope that all the members will be in their 
places at the opening of the session. A mutin 
had occurred on board the American ship J. 
L. Bogart, at Liverpool. Thecrew, nearly all 
coloured men, were shipped as for New York, 
but on finding that the vessel was bound for 
Mobile they mutinied, under fear of being kid- 
napped there and retained in slavery. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris Constitutionnel states that the 
merchants of Nantes have petitioned the Em- 
peror Napoleon, appealing to ‘‘the high and 
paternal solicitude of his Majesty,” in favour 
of the French citizens who were sufferers by 
the destruction of San Juan (Greytown) by the 
United States ship Cyane, on the 13th of July, 
1854. The Chamber of Commerce of Orleans, 
and the principal merchants of that town, had 
weoskaunll presented a petition to the same 
effect. Their example is being followed by the 
merchants of Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. 
Verges, the assassin of the Archbishop of 
Paris, has been tried and condemned to death. 
Since his condemnation, a certain degree of 
public sympathy has been manifested for him. 
The reflection of this sympathy is seen in the 
leniency of the authorities toward him. In 
the first place every thing indicated that he 
would be hurried to the guillotine without 
faltering and with great rapidity. On the con- 
trary, he has been given more than a week in 
which to make his appeal for a new trial. 
There is even a possibility that he ‘may get a 
new trial before the high Court of Cassation, 
and in prison they have relinquished some of 
their most stringent rules in his favour. The 
fact is, moral force, even if encased in the 
body of an assassin, makes its impression. 
Verges has written two letters to the Emperor, 
in which he begs for the Executive clemency, 
and urges the arguments he used before the 
Court. His hearing for a new trial is post- 
poned, and in the meantime the prisoner oc- 
cupies himself, since they have released him 
from his strait-jacket, in writing an attempt- 
ed defence of the assassination. The pe- 
tition which Verges has addressed to the Em- 
peror fills four pages, and displays some 
iterary ability, but is humble and suppliant 
in tone. It, however, shows that the petitioner 
considers himself different from the rest of 
mankind, and believes in his own infallibility. 
He declares in the course of it that Christianity 
requires regeneration, and that the inferior 
clergy ought to be enfranchised from the yoke 
of the higher. He declares, too, that he looks 
on himself as the Peter the Hermit of a new 
crusade; and that, being determined to an- 
nounce his mission by a coup d’etat, he bad 
selected for his victim the highest dignitary of 
the Church. He, however, adds, that his con- 
demnation to death has not surprised him, as 
a great judicial manifestation was required for 
so illustrious a death, but that that bare mani- 
festation is sufficient satisfaction to social order, 
and that to go beyond it would be unjust and 
impolitic. He therefore prays that, instead of 
being put to death, he may he subjected to a 
noble and honourable exile 


NAPLES AND SICILY. 


A letter from Palermo, dated the 10ch ult. 
and published in the continental papers, an- 
nounces numerous executions throughout Sici- 
ly for political causes. At Catania, Louis Pel- 
legrino, @ young man, but a distinguished 
chemist, had been shot a few days previously. 
Several students had been arrested. The 
troops mounted guard during the day with 
loaded muskets. The streets were deserted, 
and many of the shops closed. At Messina 
the arrests were not less numerous than at 
Catania. Among the persons imprisoned were 
M.M. Riberi and Villari both directors of the 
literary journals the Caduceo and the Tremo- 
letto. Ductor Guarneri, of Cafalo, had been 


| 


sentenced to death by court-martial at Paler- 
mo. Every ‘person entéring or quitting the 
town was searched for letters or manuscripts. 
Many of the inhabitants had retired to the 
country, to avoid the persecution of the police 
authorities. 
PRUSSIA AND SWITZERLAND. 


te between Prus- 


The settlement of the di 
sia and Switzerland has officially an- 
nounced in the Prussian islature. The 


prisoners have been released 
and now the question of sovereignty over Neuf- 
chatel is to be submitted to a Conmnene of the 
European Powers. This announcement the 
Prussian Chamber received with cheers. A 
dispatch from Berne, under date of the 18th 
ult., states that the Neufchatel prisoners were, 
on the — night, escorted by a detach- 
ment of Swiss troops to the F frontier. 
The Federal Council has given orders for the 
immediate disbanding of the troops. 
SPAIN. 

The Spanish Government will grant reason- 
able freedom in the forthcoming elections. 
The pro law relating to the works of the 
Puerta del Sol will be submitted to the Cortes. 
A Madrid letter of the 19th ult. saye:—It is 
said that the Government intends ‘‘to lower 
the duties on flour imported into the Island of 
Cuba from the United States. The United 
States, in reciprocity, will reduce the duties 
on the sugar imported from that Island.” 


AUSTRIA. 


Instructions for the evacuation of the Prin- 
cipalities by the Austrian troops, bad been 
sent from Vienna on the 22d ult., to Bucha- 
rest and Jassy, the homeward march to begin 
in the month of March. In view of the ap- 
proaching evacuation of the Principalities and 
the general pacification of Europe, Austria is 
about to make an important reduction in her 


army. 
RUSSIA. 


A letter from St. Petersburg of January 8, 
in the Paris Journal des Débais, cages 
news of the attack on Canton by the English 
fleet has produced a considerable sensation 
here. It appears certain that depots of goods 
belonging to Russian merchants have been 
burnt, and that their loss of property has been 
considerable. This act, which is perfectly 
unjustifiable, and for which no serious motive 
can be assigned, is regarded here as the pre- 
lude to the conquest which the English pro- 

ose to themselves in the island of Chusan. 
The Russian Government is perfectly aware 
of the intentions of the English, and of all the 
plans which they meditate in China, and for 
which purpose they have been fur some years 
past very quietly increasing the naval force on 
that station, until they have now a very for- 
midable fleet there. All the intrigues carried 
on by the English agents with a view to ruin 
the important commercial relations which the 
Russian merchants carry on with China 
through the town of Klachta, are well known 
at St. Petersburg. The Liverpool Post of Jan- 
uary 24 says:—‘‘ Accounts from St. Peters- 
burg testify to the good relations between the 
Russian Cabinet and the Chinese Government. 
It appears that a treaty has been concluded 
between the two Powers, by which Russia will 
be authorized to trade with the five ports of 
China open to other European Powers. This 
is a boon which has been sought by Russia for 
a century, but which had been constantly re- 
fused by the Chinese authorities, on the grounds 
that the overland monopoly enjoyed by Rus- 
sia was sufficient. It is to be Lawedl, how- 


ever, that England will continue her energetic 


line of policy, and will overthrow for ever the 
foolish barriers hitherto imposed by China on 
the great Powers of Europe. In that event 
the present privileges granted to Russia will 
fall to the ground.” ‘The Russians have oo- 
cupied several islands in the Caspian Sea. 
They were concentrating their furces on the 
eastern frontier of the Empire, and the Per- 
sian Cabinet was working the ple into a 
religious furor against the British. The Jour- 
nal of Constantinople alleges that the Circas- 
siins of certain regions massacred the Rus- 
sians who fell into their hands, 
TURKEY. 

Advices from Cunstantinople of the 16th of 
January announce the close of the Confer- 
ences relative to the Principalities. Ten thou- 
sand Turkish troops will occupy the Princi- 
palities, to preserve order pending the election 


of Divans. 
CHINA. 


Our-advices from Caina are dated at Hong 
Kong on the 16th of. December, and are im- 
portant. At Canton Governor Yeh refused to 
yield to the demands or terms of the English, 
and his followers hal set fire to the factories, 
and all the Hongs were destroyed. The Ori- 
ental, Agra, and Mercantile Banks were on 
fire. O. T. Lane, nephew of Sir Joha Bowring, 
was killed by the falling of a wall. It was 
said the city of Cinton would no longer be 
spared by the British, and that the discharge 
of rockets and shells had commenced when the 
news left. M.de Montigay, Consul of France 
at Shanghe, had concluded a commercial and 
religious treaty with the King of Siam. 


PERSIA, 


From Persia we learn that two British steam 
frigates and forty boats had entered the Bu- 
shire roads, and that the town would surren- 
der. The Bushire fort was already taken, and 
a landing had been effected on the island of 
Rassack by the British. A British corps of 
5000 men, under General Chamberlayne, said 
to be one of the ablest officers in the East India 
service, has reached Cabool, with a view to aid 
Dost Mohammed to defeat the Persians and re- 
cover possession of Herat. | 


MARRIBD. 


On the 28th ult., by the Rev. Dr. H. A. Boardman, 
Mr. Ropert W. Beatty to Miss Satuiz P. Luxens, 
all of Philadelphia. | 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. J. L. Vallandigham, 
Mr. Jonn to Miss Saran Ann BAtpwin, all 
of New Castle county, Delaware. 

At North Salem, New York, on the 4th inst., by 
the Rev. John White, Henry Eccies- 
Ton to Miss Mary Exizasetu Smits, daughter of 
A. Smith, Esq., of the former place. 

On the 5th inst., by the Rev. James S.Woods, D.D., 
Joun Denniston, Esq., of Chicago, Illinois, to Miss 
Marra M., daughter of JoserpH Mitiixen, Esq., of 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania. Also, on the same day, 
James A. Junxin, Esq., to Miss Rese-ca C. Dona- 
HOO, both of Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 

At Norristown, Pennsylvania, on the 30th ult., 
by the Rev. Joseph Nesbitt, Mr. Joun Waricnt to 
Miss Marcaret CuxnincHam, both of Marble 
Hall, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 

On Saturday, the 7th inst., by the Rev. R. B. 
Foresman, Mr. Jounw Connetty to Mise Susan 
Hess, all of Northampton county, Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday, December 23d, 1856, by the Rev. 
J. Boone, Mr. Vinxiee R. Jones of Bastrop coun- 
ty, Texas, to Miss Laura J., daughter of Dr. S. H. 
Doxey of Lagrange, Texas. 

On Thursday, the 29th ult., by the Rev. Lowman 
Hawes, Mr. James F. Carter to Miss Frances J. 
Ore, all of Bloomington, Indiana. 

On the 5th inst., by the Rev. W. Blackwood, D.D., 
Mr. Witiram Hutcneson to Miss Maticpa Camp- 
BELL, all of Philadelphia. 

By the Rev. John Johnson, in Sybertsville, Co- 
nyngham Valley, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday even- 
ing, 27th ult., Mr. James Caw.ey to Miss Exriza 
Jane Furceson, formerly of Green Wood. 

In Burlington, Iowa, November 25th, 1856, by 
the Rev. J. Harrison, D.D., Groner Rosertson, 
Esq., Attorney-at-Law, to Miss Mary Beiie Hen- 
ny, eldest daughter of Dr. John F. Henry. 

On the 2d inst., at Bridge Hampton, New York, 
by the Rev. Thomas M. Gray, Mr. Tuomas Trs- 
DALE to Miss LETITIA ARMSTRONG. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. Charles White, Mr. 
SamvueE  H. Frasier to Miss Sanaw A. FIELD, 
both of Louden county, Virginia. 

On Thursday morning, 29th ult., by the Rev. John 
White, Mr. Troman Lacy of Tuscarora township, 
to Miss Jutta Gaytorp of Wyalusing, and both of 
Bradford county, Pennsy]vania. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. Thomas Stevenson, 
Mr. to Miss Karte, eldest daugh- 
ter of Ropeat GLenn, Esq., both of Centre county, 
Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Covington, Kentucky, on Thursday, the 
29th ult., JOHN HENRY, infant son of the Rev. 
SAMUEL R. and MARY BELL WILSON, aged 
nearly ten months. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on the 8th inst., MARY 
infant daughter of W. F. and H. J. ROBERTS, aged 
nearly two years. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the evening of the 7th 
inst., Mr. JAMES BELLAS, in the fifty-second year 
of his age. The deceased was led to embrace reli- 
gion in early life. He was of a meek and quiet 
spirit, modest and retiring in his manners, kind and 
benevolent in his feelings, and universally esteemed 
by all who knew him. His death was like his life, 
placid, loving, and full of faith. T. 

Died, on the 16th ult., at Locust Hill, near 
Greencastle, Pennsylvania, Mr. JOHN ALLISON 
McLANAHAN, in the fiftieth year of his age. The 
deceased was attacked with pneumonia on the 3ist 
of December, and suffered severely for about & 
week, when the disease assumed a typhoid ergs 
conjoined with paralysis of the left side, under 
which he rapidly sank and died. He was conscious 
during all his illness, and readily answered ques- 
tions as to his spiritual state. In 
with his pastor he said be had found the system o 


i byterian Church sufficient to 
doctrines of the Presby = 


live by, and felt ready to « 
4 , his fathers had died before 
ne he trusted only ia the 


im— byteriaa; 
"Jesus Christ for acceptance 


with God, and, as a result, enjoyed peace; and. 


y Switzerland, 


and 


that he was: site willing to 
all the of of hie 


Father. Toward last he said 


ing asleep in Jeane. Mack 


*¢ There ie no union here of hearts, 
That finds not here an end.”’ 


Died, ia Charlotte 
ult., Mies ANNA BAC 


Died, on the 2d ult., in Pine Grove, Centre coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, Mr. DAVID R. GOHERBN, ia the 
of his age. Mr. Goheen was, 
at the time of his death, a member of the Preebyte- 
rian Church. When comparatively ag he w 
brought to acknowledge the claime of religion, an 
espouse the cause of Christ. 
uniformly consistent with his Christian profession. 
He was the subject of protracted and severe afftic- 
tion. For more than two years he was confined to 
his room, during which time hie bodily eufferings 
frequently were intense. These he bore with a 
calm resignation to the sovereign will of his Hea- 
venly Father. Faith in hie blessed and all-suffi- 
cient Saviour, the assurance of God’s love, and the 
comforts of the Holy Ghost, sustained him when 
every earthly onped gave way, and refreshed and 
cheered his soul when all creature comforts were 
dried up. Hie end was peaceful, his death that of 
the righteous. He has left many relatives, a deep- 
ly afflicted widow, and four interesting children to 
mourn their loses; but they do not mourn as those 
who have no hope. ‘ There remaineth, therefore, 
a rest to the people of God.” T.8. 


CONCERT OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES THE 
LAST THURSDAY OF FEBRUARY.—A general 
meeting for prayer will be held in the Central 
Church, Philadelphia, at half-past seven o’clock, 
P.M., on Thursday, 26th inst. Pastore are respect- 
fully requested to make such arrangements as they 
deem proper for meetings in the morning and afier- 
noon of that day, and send their notices of time aad 
place for insertion in the Presbyterian of next week. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—Corner of Eighteenth Street.—The Rev. 
Nicholas Murray, D.D., will preach in the West 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow (Sabbath), 15th inst. Morning service com- 
mences at haif-past ten o’clock. Evening service 
at half-past seven o’clock. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN 
Rev. J. A. Roach will plead the cause of the sick 
and suffering in a sermon to be preached to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 15th inst., at half-past seven 


CHURCH.—The 


4 o’clock, in the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce 


street below Sixth, Philadelphia; after which a col- 

lection will be taken up to aid the Home Missios 

ary Society In its mission to the poor. | 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. James M. Crowell of Chester county, Pennay) 
vania, will preach to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 15th inst., 
in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Broad street 
above Chestnut, South Penn Square, Philadelphia. 
Morning service at ee ten o’clock ; 
at half past three o’clook. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be held at No. 39 
Bible House, Astor Place, on Monday evening next, 
16th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, when all the 
members are requested to be present. 

Isaac Oncnarp, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—A pro re 
nata meeting of the Presbytery of Baltimore wil! be 
held in the Bridge Street Church, Georgetown, Die- 
trict of Columbia, on Tuesday the 17th of Febru- 


ary, at seven o’clock, P.M. 
Sertimvus Tustin, Moderafor. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT .—The pastor of the West- 
minster Church, Philadelphia, hereby acknowledges 
with gratitude a donation of $100 from a lady in 
Cincinnati, and an additional one of $20 from a 
gentleman in that city, to aid in the erection of the 
church edifice now in progress. 


CARCE WORKS AT VERY LOW PRICES.— — 


Hebrew New Testament. Large type. Svo, 


calf, $2. 
Pocket Hebrew New Testament. 32mo, cloth, 


Hebrew Bible with the Points. 12mo. $1.50. 

Tyndall*s New Testament, Being his first trane- 
lation from Greek into English, reprinted verbatim. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. Turkey morocco, $3. 

Syriac New Testament. The Peschito version, 
carefully printed. 12mo. $32. 

Pocket Psalters in Greek, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish. Roan gilt edges. 25 cts. 

The Whole Scriptures, faithfully and truly trane- 


lated by Myles Coverdale. Carefully reprinted 


from the original edition in its own ha age 5 


With a portrait and fac simile title. Quarto, clo 


$5. 

Bagster’s Geographical and Chronological Iilus- 
onion of the Holy Scriptures. Consisting of 
eighteen Maps and Plans. !8mo. 50 cents. 

ndex to the Holy Scriptures. Consisting of an 
Alphabetical Arrangement of Subjects and Names, 
32mo. 25 cents. } 

The Book of Revelation in Greek. Edited from 
Ancient Authorities; with a new Engilsh version 
and various readings.. By 8. P. Tregelles. $1. 

a”, Any of the above will be sent by mail, free 
of postage, on receipt of the price. 


or sale b 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 144 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
feb 14—3t 


HE DOCTRINE OF BAPTISMS. — Scriptural 

Examination of the Questions Respecting— 

1. The Translation of Baptizo. 2. The Mode of 

Baptism. 3. The Subjects of Baptism. By the Rev, 
George D. Armstrong, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

We regard it as altogether the most able and 
faithful work on the general subject now to be had. 
—Congregationalist. 

It is clear, comprehensive, and the result of much 
inquiry.— Puritan Recorder. 

The book is remarkable for its as alse 
for its method and conciseness, It is replete with 
instruction to many of those even who have studied 
the subject.—Genesee Evangelist. 

This book sent by mail, post paid, for price re- 
mitted to CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

Nos, 377 and 379 Broadway, New York. 
feb 14—It 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Young Lady of ex- 
perience in teaching, a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, wishes a situation as Teacher in 
a School or Family. For further information ad- 


dress I. N., 
Box No. 90 Post Office, Black Rock, Erie county, 
feb 14—3t*® New York. 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 
tal, $300,000, will insure agai oss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandise generally. 
How. JOEL JONES, ° 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice- 
JOHN 8. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant 
feb 7—6m* 


BOOK OF PUBLIC PRAYER—Compiled from 
the authorized Formularies of Worship of the 
Presbyterian Church, as prepared by the Reformers, 
Calvin, Knox, Bucer, and othere. With Supple- 
Forms. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25; on large pa- 
er, $2. 

; The chief parts of this volume, composed by Cal- 
vin, Knox, Bucer, and other theologians of the six- 
teenth century, have been sanctioned and recom- 
mended by repeated acts of ecclesiastical bodies; 
as by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, the ancient Synod of the French Reformed 
Church, that of Holland, &c.; other portions pre- 
pared at later periods by such men as Baxter, Os- 


tervald in Switzerland, and John Rodgers in our 


own land, possess intrinsic merits that likewise 
claim the devout study of those who hold their 
names in precious memory. 

No weiaheeer can examine it without being quick- 
ened and aided in all his subsequent conceptions 
of what is essential to the order and besaty of the 
service of the sanctuary.—Congr’ egat 

Every variety » Bop is here collected for 
models of prayer, for assistance in families.— 
Christian e. 

A litargy constructed from Presbyterian materials 
A careful examination will convince the reader 
that they are of sterling excellence.— Presbyterian. 

It ~y * best book of public prayer known to us. 
—Christian Observer. 

and pure; ia 


ent; ia topics, 
The volume 


The Bibleia the Workshop; or Christianity the 
$1. 
These books sent by mail, prepaid, for price re- 
mitted to CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
377 and 379 Broadway, New York. 
feb 14—It 


Hie deportment 


‘now to BELIGIouvs IN THE CAN- behold for th man, and 
Sar distinctive im Wee & man of gnobtry 
ool ia hie judgment, Srm in hie and 
sincere ia the expression of hie opinions aed. feel 
th al scal libe } 
a looked-for death the community ia he lived A 
hae suffered an irreparable lose; the church at 
Greencastle, of which he had long active 
Ef ee member, has been deprived of one of its 
lare; hie pastor has lost hind; 
ler and friead} and hie afflicted 
ly called to moera the untimely departure of its 
honoured head—the good master, the warm beart- 
ed brother, the devoted and affectionate husband. 
4 Tre) 
4 
E. E. 
: N, in the ath pote 
} of her age. She was the of re. 
Revival in Academia, Penney! Frances Bacon, widow of the late Colonel Drury 
vious to her death, obtained a clear = of her 
acceptance in Christ, during a season of religious 
exercises of much interest, held in the church of 
Wylliesburg. She had hoped, too, to join with 
others of her associates in the public profession of 
her faith in Christ; but when the appoiated day | 
| came she was upon her dying couch. God had de- 
, termined to remove her to his upper sanctuary. 
| - | Po Her death was tranquil, and her end peace. 
J. N. 
> 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| F 
| | 
| 
7 | spirit, they are reverential an 
| both specific and comprehensive. 
Pf should lie upon every pastor’s table asa book of 
| quickening of suggestion.— New York Independent. 
NEW BOOKS—NOW READY. 


| 


fptersingled 
Which. capnot 


- ‘printed books, for $90,000; the net received 


fn which every star of talent will shine 


’ every colour, mellowing the light, softening 


_& mist around his forehead, — 
were fs thé dlect; 
fie ‘babe nor hursling, 
pake-with weakly tone ; 


“as 


heart. shines through bis bosom, 
Kad in bis eyes there's fire 
That gleams across the snow. 
What is the shining future 
__. His misty folds conceal? 
What all the hidden wonders 
‘Hig witcheraft will reveal? 
Of sudden wealth and honour, 
What prizes shall we share? 
Can we not tear them from him, 
Or win them with a prayer? 


_ Not so: he is no wizard, 
With mysteries on his lip; 
_ But some of furtune’s favours 
| He carries in bis scrip. 
_ He may not yield them lightly, 
For craving or demand; 
But follow in his fuotsteps, 
He will take you by the hand. 


— Still onward and still upward, 
Keep pace fur pace his path; 
And he will render freely 
Of all the stores he bath. 
Sometimes with bright-eyed summer, 
é Sometimes with winter blear ; 
But see you be not idle— 
He will only stay a year. 


Livia ‘Ago, No. 684, bes ita usual vala- | 
“able miacelisny, We have often commended this 
| contents ere. gathered, for | 


Re 

Tract Cirenlation ia Sweden. 


In-1856, the Rev. H. J. Landborg, min- Solar Spots. 
‘ister of the Swedish Church, visited Scotland, | 
and was instrumental, by means of meet-| Dr. Petera, an eminent Danish astrono- 
C “tn | mer, has been making some interesting in- 
vestigations into the phenomena of spots on 
the sun. Two zones of the sun’s surface 
were found to be particularly fruitful in 
‘spots, the maximums occurring at the paral- 
lels of twenty-one degrees of north latitude 
and seventeen degrees of south. Instances 
had been noticed in which spots reappeared 
after an interval of two or three hundred 
days, although there was one difficulty in 
determining this accurately, arising from 
the uncertainty of the line of rotation. 


diffusing on and much 
terest in fesent state and prospects o 
religion chief object of Mr. 
Landborg’s visit was to secure sympath 
‘gad help towards the formation in Stockholm 
he an’ Association, upon g broad and national 
besis, for the circulation of religious tracts. 
At meeting held before his departure, a 
Oouimittee was formed in Edinburgh, and 
mome money was raised at the time, with 
the view of niding'such Society for a period 


of four years;by which time it was expected | Since spots arose from invisible points at 
the Boelety might prove sélf-ntistaining. In | the exact moment of their origin, they could 
June last the Associ not be studied. 


iation began its opera- 
tions, and opened an office in Stockholm, 
under the -presidency of Baron Alstromm, 
Mr. Lundborg and another young minister 
acting as secretaries. Many tracts, includ- 
ing a number of the Rev. Mr. Ryle’s, and 
re igious books, have been translated into 
the Swedish language; and during the five 
following months, above 300,000 had been 
put into circulation by the Society. A 
monthly religious periodical, similar in kind 
to Mr. Drummond’s British Messenger, has 
been started, with prospect of success. 
An idea of the earnest demand for such pub- 
lications may be formed from the fact, that 
90,000 copies of the Rev. Newman Hall’s 

Come to, Jesus, have been sold in 
‘Sweden during the three years since it was 
published in Swedish.—Zdinburgh Witness. 


The first indication which the telescope 
revealed was a sort of bubbling agitation in 
the laminous layer. To this succeeded a 
small spot, which rapidly attained its full 
size—almost always in the course of a day. 
They remained in this, the vigorous epoch 
of their life, with a well-defined penumbra 
of regular and rather simple shape, for ten, 
twenty, and sometimes even for fifty days. 
But at last their time came. Their margin 
had always been slightly notched, and soon 
the notches grew ominously large and deep, 
penetrating far into this mystic realm of 
darkness, while hostile culumus of light 
arose, as if by magic, occupying the centre. 
Deeper and deeper grew the invading notch- 
es, until, at last, electric flashes passed be- 
tween two of the more prominent across the 
disc. The victory was gained, the centre 


oe 3 eS piesced, and the spot divided into two, after 
‘Profits of Recent Authorship in | which it was very easy to cut it up into de- 

; ) England. tail. Dr. Peters explains these remarkable 


facts by the assumption of volcanoes send- 
ing up gasous matter which parts the lumi- 


The late Mr. Tegg, the publisher in Cheap- ( 
nous covering. & 


side, London, gave the following list of re- 
munerative: payments to distinguished au- 
thors in his time, and he is believed to have . 
‘taken considerable pains to verify the items: A Good Wife. 
of Histery, by Charles Fox, sold 
by Lord Holland for $25,500. Fragments In the eighty-fourth year of his age, Dr. 
of History, by Sir James Macintosh, $2500. | Calvin Chapin wrote of his wife:—“My 
jngard’s History of England, $23,450. Sir | domestic enjoyments have been, perhaps, as 
alter Scott’s Bonaparte was sold, with the | near perfection as the human condition per- 
mits. She made my home the pleasantest 


spot on earth tome. And now that she is 
gone, my worldly loss is perfect.’ 

How many a poor fellow would be saved 
from suicide, from the penitentiary and the 
gallows every year, had he been blessed with 
such a wife! | 

_ “She made home the pleasantest spot to 
me on earth.” What a grand tribute to 
that woman’s love, and piety, and common 
sense! Rather different was the testimony 
of an old man some three years ago, just 
before he was hung in the Tombs’ yard of 
the city of New York. “I didn’t intend 
to kill my wife, but she was a very aggra- 
vating woman.” —Journal of Health. 


A Swedish Tale. 


In Falun, a mining town in Sweden, a 
hundred years or more ago, a young miner 
kissed his fair bride and said to ber: 

“Ono St. Lucia’s Day our love will be 
blessed by the priest’s hand. Then we shall 
be husband and wife, and we will build us 
a little nest of our own.” 

‘¢ And peace and love shall dwell in it,” 


‘on copyright, on the first two editions 
only, must have been $50,000. Life of 
Wilberforce, by his sons, $20,250. Life of 
Byron, by Moore, $20,000. Life of Sheri- 
dap, by Moore, $10,000. Life of Hannah 
More, $10,000. Life of Cowper, by Southey, 
$5000. Life and Times of George IV. by 
Lady C. Bury, $5000. Byron’s Works, 
$100,000. Lord of the Isles, half share, 
$7552. Lalla Rookh, by More, $15,000. 
Rejected Addresses, by Smith, $5000. 
Crabbe’s Works, re-publication of, by Mr. 
Moxon, $5250. Balwer’s Rienzi, $8000. 
Marryatt’s Novela, $2500 to $7000 each. 
Trollope’s Factory Boy, $8000. Hannah 
More derived $150,000 per annum for her 
copyrights during the latter years of her 
life. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery, $10,000. 
Nicholas Nickleby, $15,000. Eustace’s 
Classical Tour, $10,500. Sir Robert Inglis 
obtained for the beautiful and interesting 
Memoir of Bishop Heber, by the sale of his 
journal, $25,000. 


GOOD HUMOUR. 


- Good humour is the clear sky of the soul, 


“for thou art my all in all, and without 
thee I would choose to be in wy grave.” 

But when the priest, in proclaiming their 
bans in the church for the second time be- 
fore St. Lucia’s Day, pronounced the words, 
“Tf now, any one can show reason why 
these persons should not be united in the 
bonds of matrimony,” death was at hand. 
The young man, as he passed her house 
next morning in his black mining garb, al- 
ready wore his shroud. He rapped upon 
her window and said good morning—but he 
never returned to bid her good evening. He 
never came back from the mine, and all in 
vain she embroidered for him on that very 
morning a black cravat with a red border, 
for the wedding day. This she laid care- 
fully away, and never ceased to mourn or 
weep for him. 

Meanwhile, time passed on; the Seven 
Years’ war was fought; the partition of Po- 
land took place; America became free; the 
French revolution and the long war began ; 
Napoleon subdued Prussia, and the English 
bombarded Copenhagen. The husbandman 
sowed and reaped, the miller ground, and 
the smith hammered, and the miners dug 
after the veins of metal in their subterrane- 


more clearly, and the sun of genius encoun- 
ter no vapours in his passage. It is the 
most exquisite beauty of a fine face; a re- 
deeming grace in a homely one. It is like 
the green in a landscape, harmonizing in 


the hues of the dark; or, like the flutter in 
a full concert of instruments, a sound, not 
&t first discovered by the ear, yet ming up 
the breaks in the concord with its deep 
melody. | 


Old Humphrey and the Black- 
berries, 


- Depend upon it, there is nothing like mak- 
ibg the best of the little trifling 
which, at the:most, only ioflict a ry. 
inconvenience. One day, in the autumn, 
was in the country when it rained very fast. 
I had a few. miles to walk to the house of a 
kind and itable friend, and set off with 
a thin pair of shoes on my feet. It rained 
very fast, to be sure, but I hoped and trusted 
it would soon get better. It was wet enough 
over head, and still wetter under feet; but on 


I trudged along the dirty lane, holding up | an workshops. As the miners of Falun, in 
my umbrella. My thin shoes were a poor | the year eighteen hundred and nine, a little 
defence against the mud and rain. “Well, | before or after St. John’s Day, were exca- 
well,” said I, “they will not all be dirty | vating an opening between two shafts, full 


Janes; I shall soon come to the fields.” To 
the fields I came, but they were no improve- 
ment on the road, for the long grass made 
me miserably wet. ‘‘ Well, well,” said I, “the 
fields will not.all be grass.”” I soon came to 
a pisce of clover, and the round bossy clover 
blossoms, saturated with rain, kept bobbing 
against my legs, and made me wetter than 
before: “ Well, well,” said I, “the fields 
will not all be clover.” The next was a po- 
tato field, and if the grass was bad, and the 
elover worse, the potato field was worst of all ; 
for the straggling stems and broad leaves of 
the pot were .80 many reservoirs of 
water, which emptied themselves apon me 
every time my toe caught the stem of a po- 
tato, §¢ Well, well,” said I, ‘‘they will not 
all be potato fields;” so on I went, till I 
came into's snug lane, where the brambles, 
hanging in festoons from the hedges, were 
cov with: blackberries, a fruit of which 
I am uncommonly fond. The storm abated ; 
the road ; the in the 
akies; an umphrey | uetted on 
the blackberries: 
Now when you meet with any common- 
even if it. bea fittle more 

lng Shan’ j Bay, though it require 
pidtleriod tay etidure it, be wot dissour. 


three hundreds ells below the ground, they 
dug from the rubbish and vitriol water, the 

y of a young man, entirely saturated 
with iron-vitriol, but otherwise undecayed 
and unaltered—so that one could distinguish 
his features and age as well as if he had died 
only an hour before, or had fallen asleep for 
a little while at his work. 

Bat when they had brought him out to 
the light of day, father and mother, friends 
and acquaintances had been long dead; no 
one could identify the sleeping youth, or 
tell any thing of his misfortune, till she 
came, who was once the betrothed of that 
miner who had gone one day to the mine 
and never returned. Gray and shrivelled, 
she came to the place hobbling upon a 
cratch, and recognized her bridegroom, when, 
more in joyful ecstacy than pain, she sank 
down upon the beloved form. As soon as 
she had recovered her composure, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘It is my betrothed, whom I have 
mourned for fifty years, and whom God 
now permits me to see once more before I 
die. A week before the wedding time he 
went under the earth, aod never returned.” 
.-dll. the bystanders were moved to tears, 
as they beheld the former bride, a wasted 
and feeble old woman, and the bridegroom 
still.in the beauty. of youth; and how, after 
the lapse of fifty years, her youthful love 
Gwoke again. But he never opened his 
mouth to smile, nor his eyes to recognize; 
and she, finally, as the only one belonging 


about the matter; think of. Old Hum. 
y and his blackberries, aad, by and by, 
forget your trouble, but 
a grateful heart, “sing- 


u_ will not onl 
d ‘yourself, wi 
ing of mercy.” 


 ‘|eould be prepared in the church 


. take care of themselves. 


4 


to her own little room, til) a grave 


‘eame to take him away, she opened a little 
drawer, and taking out the blieck silk cra- 


‘| vat, tied it around his neck, and then ac- 
‘companied him in her Sunday garb, as if it | 
not the day of | 


his burial. As they Jaid him in:the grave 
now; for a few days in thy cold bridal bed, 
and let not the time seem long to thee. I 


come soon, and then it will be day again.” 
‘As she was got away, she looked back 
‘once more an on “What the earth has 
once restored, it will nota second time with- 
hold.”—Translated for the Evening Post 
from the German of Hebel. _ 


What is Soft Sawder? 


The French papers are much amused with 
Sir Robert Peel’s speech on the coronation 
visit to Russia. The Assemblée devotes an ar- 
ticle of four columns to the matter, but it is 
only remarkable for the floundering attempts 


“soft sawder.” The editors of the As- 
semblée, who probably put their heads to- 
gether and consulted all their dictionaries, 

ive the result of their learned researches 
in the following note :—“ ‘It is all soft saw- 
der,’ an expression more American than 
English, and ove which it is impossible to 
translate literally. ‘Soft sawder’ means a 
sawyer who handles his saw lazily, and does 
but little work. A ‘soft sawder’ is what, 
in the language of working people, is called 
un lambin, un grand lache, une poule mou- 
tllee.”’? Having by this lexicographical pro- 
cess obtained a choice of Hit. the As- 
semblée selects lambin as the most appro- 
priate, and accordingly in the text of the 
article it is represented that Sir Robert 
Peel, instead of saying that the Grand Duke’s 
frankness and cordiality were all ‘‘soft saw- 
der,” called him a “great drone’ (lam- 
bin.) 


Flannels. 

As man is not furnished with down or 
fine fur on his skin, it is wise in cold wea- 
ther, and our varied climate, that his cloth- 
ing next to his body should be in imitation 
of that which God has provided for the 
most houseless animals. eight and thick- 
ness are not the important considerations in 
selecting a material from which to make 
this compensating protection. A non-con- 
ducting character in regard to heat is the 
essential thing. Wool or silk cloth of any 
kind is suitable for undershirts and drawers, 
because they do not readily conduct off the 
heat generated within the body. On the 
other hand, cotton cloth is comparatively a 
bad non-conductor, and is not materially ren- 
dered otherwise by scratching up a nap on 
one side of it, and calling it cotton flannel. 


Hence it is a delusion to rely on this cheap | 


substitute for an under garment.— Boston 
Transcript. 


Alpine Flowers. 


The Alpine fl»wers have a remarkably 
deep and vivid colouring. The most bril- 
liant blues and reds, with a rich brown shad- 
ing to black, are observable amidst the white 
and yellow flowers of the low countries, and 
these tints likewise seem to assume a purer 
and more dazzling bue in these high regions. 
A similar richness of colouring is met with 
in the vegetation of Polar districts, where 
the hues not only become more fiery, but 
undergo a complete alteration under the in- 
fluence of the constant summer light, and 
the rays of the midnight sun, white and 
violet being often deepened into a glowing 
purple. The Alpine plants often grow in 
dense masses, and their extraordinary splen- 
dour of colouring lends, consequently, that 
magic charm to the fresh green turf which 
renders the pasture lands of the High Alps 
so famous. Their balsamic fragrance is no 
less remarkable and characteristic ; from the 
brilliant auricular down to the violet-scented 
moss (byssus colithes) this strong aromatic 
property is widely prevalent, and far more 
so than in the low lands. As further cha- 
racteristics of the Alpine Flora may be men- 
tioned the absence of plants possessing nar- 
cotic or highly poisonous qualities, and the 
marked distinction of species which exist.— 
Sketches of Nature in the Alps. 


| Bodily Carriage. 


Instead of giving all sorts of rules about 
turning out the toes, and straightening up 
the body, and holding the shoulders back, 
all of which are impracticable to the many, 
because soon forgotten, or of a feeling of 
awkwardness and discomfort which procures 
a willing omission; all that is necessary to 
secure the object is to hold up the head and 
move on! letting the toes and shoulders 
Walk with the 
chin but slightly above a horizontal line, or 
with your eye directed to things a little 


said the beautiful bride, with a sweet smile, 


higher than your own head. In this way 
you walk properly, pleasurably, and with- 
out any feeling of restraint or awkwardness. 
If any one wishes to be aided in securing 
this habitual carriage of body, accustom 
yourself to carry the hands behind you, one 
hand grasping the opposite wrist. English- 
men are admired the world over for their 
full chests, and broad shoulders, and sturdy 
frames, and manly bearing. This position 
of body is a favourite with them, in the 
simple promenade in the garden or gallery, 
in attending ladies along a crowded street, 
in standing on the street, or in public wor- 
ship. 
Many persons spend a large part of their 
waking existence in the sitting position. A 
single rule, well attended to, in this connec- 
tion, would be of incalculable value to mul- 
titudes—wuse chairs with the old-fashioned 
straiyht backs, a little inclining backwards! 
and sit with the lower portion of the body 
close against the back of the chair at the 
seat; any one who tries it, will observe in 
a moment a grateful support to the whole 
spine. And we see no reason why children 
should not be taught from the beginning to 
write, and sew, and knit, in a position >e- 
quiring the lower portion of the body and 
the shoulders to touch the back of the chair 
all the time. 

A very common position in sitting, es- 
pecially among men, is with the shoulders 
against the chair-back, with a space of several 
inches between the chair-back and the lower 
portion of the spine, giving the body the shape 
ofahalf hoop; it isthe instantaneous, instinc- 
tive, and almost universal position assumed 
by any consumptive on sitting down, ualess 
counteracted by an effort of the will; hence 
parents should regard such a position in 
their children with apprehension, and should 
rectify it at once. | 

The best position after eating a regular 
meal is, to have the hands behind the back, 
the head erect, in moderate locomotion, and 
in the open air, if the weather is not chilly. 
Half an hour spent in this way after meals, 
at least after breakfast and dinner, would 
add health and length of days to women in 
easy life, and to all sedentary men. It isa 
thought which richly merits attention. As 
to the habit which many men have of sitting 
during prayer, in forms of worship not re- 
quiring it, with the elbows extended along 
the back of uhe pew, and forehead resting 
on the arms, we will only say in passing, 
that besides being physiologically unwise 
and hurtful, it is socially an uncourteous 
and indelicate position, while in a religious 
point of view it is an unpardonable irrever- 
ence; a position which no man with the 
feelings of a gentleman, unless an invalid, 
can possibly assume, and we wonder that it 
is a practice of such general prevalence. 
It is a position which we venture to affirm, 
is in almost every instance the dictate of 
bodily laziness or religious sleepiness or in- 
difference. — Hull’s Journal of Health. 


{to bim, and having a right to him had bit 


The |. 


in the churchyard, she said :. ‘Sleep well 


have now but little more to do, and will | 


made to translate the Yankee expression, 


* 


A physician in one of the Eastern States 


A few weeks ago we were called upon to | 


good, failed. On inquiry we 


From five to six they have tea, and then 
study from seven to nine, when they are 
sent to bed: Their diet is light and unsub- 
stantial, and their appetites under such a 
regimen are as feeble as the diet. 

Now, here the day of a young, growing, 
and spirited school girl is divided into pe- 
riods of seven hours for sleep, three for 
meals, two for exercise, and twelve for 
study. Every person under full adult age 
needs eight or nine hours sleep, and in or- 
der that sleep should be healthful and re- 


freshing, they require at least six hours of 


recreation and active exercise. The time 
for meals is sufficiently ample in the instance 
here mentioned, but to allow only two hours 
for exercise, and that in the afternoon, when 
heat and fatigue dispose them to rest, is 
positively murderous. And twelve hours 
study per day is at least five hours too much 
fur any young person. A child in full, 
vigorous health, will acquire more knowled 
in six hours daily, than in twelve, for full 
health and mental vigour are incompatible 
with the discipline we have described. _ 
This system of education takes young, 
robust, romping girls, and transforms them 
into slow, languid, worthless women. To 
acquire skill on the piano, a little bad 


French, and a namby-pamby knowledge of 


the ‘English branches,” they sacrifice 
health, energy, all capacity for the duties 
of womanhood, and not unfrequently life 
itself. 


Curious Inscription. 


The following translation of a curious in- 


scription upon a tombstone in one of the 
cemeteries of Florence, is by Greenough, 
the sculptor: 
‘‘ Here lies a Cardinal, who wrought 
Both good and evil in his time; 
The good he did was good for nought : 
Not so the evil—that was prime.” 


The unwisest of all economics is time 
saved from necessary sleep, for it begets a 
nervous irritability which masters the body 


and destroys the mind. When a man be- 


comes sleepless, the intellect. is in danger. 


A restored lunatic, of superior mental en- 
duwments, said: —‘'The first symptoms of 
insanity in my own case, was a want of 


sleep; and from the time I began to sleep 
soundly, my recovery was sure.” 

Let this be a warning to all who are ac- 
quiring an education. Every young person 
at school should have eight hours for sleep 
out of every twenty-four, for as the brain is 
highly stimulated all the time, in the pro- 
secution of study, it will break down, just 
as any other part of the frame, unless it 
have time for full recuperation. Better a 
thousand times to give another year to the 
completion of specified studies, than by cur- 
tailing sleep to endeavour to get through 
that much sooner, at the risk of madness. 


Crystals of Carbon. 


The diamond, on account of its hardness, 
transparency, brilliancy, and rarity, has al- 
ways been regarded as one of the most valu- 
able of the precious stones. It bas been 
long koown to consist of pure carbon in a 
crystalline state. Chemically, it differs lit- 
tle from charcoal, black lead, or lampblack; 
it may be readily burned in oxygen gas, and 
the resulting compound is carbonic acid— 


precisely what arises from the combustion of 


charcoal. In view of these facts, the pro- 


duction of diamonds in the laboratory has 


long been thought possible; and from a 
charcoal prepared from crystallized sugar, 
M. Despretz has produced crystals of carbon 
having all the properties of the diamond. 
This result was obtained by the long con- 
tinued action of the galvanic battery. The 
crystals are microscopic, but clearly recog- 
nized as octahedra, some black, others trans- 
parent. Gauden, the famous lapidary, found 
these crystals to cut diamonds and rubies, 
like powdered diamonds themselves. It yet 
remains an achievement of chemical science 
to produce these crystals of a size sufficient 
for ornamental purposes. 


Dr ifting. 


It was only the other day that a man fell 
asleep in his boat on the Niagara river. 
During his slumber the boat broke loose 
from her mooring, and he awoke to find him- 
self shooting down the rapids directly to- 
wards the cataract. In vain he tried to row 
against the current. He drifted on and on 
till his light craft upset, when he was borne 
rapidly to the brink of the abyss, and leap- 
ing up with a wild cry, went over and disap- 
peared for ever. 

In the great battle of Gibraltar, when the 
united fleets of France and Spain attacked 
the impregnable fortress, one of the gigan- 
tic floating batteries broke from her anchor- 
age and began to drift directly in the hottest 
of the British fire. The thousand men who 
formed the crew of the unwieldy mass, vain- 
ly strove to arrest its progress or divert it 
from its path. Every minute it drifted 
nearer the English guns, every minute some 
pew part took fire from the red-hot shot, 
every minute another score of its helpless 
defenders were swept like chaff from its 
decks. The most superhuman effort failed 
to prevent its drifting, with its human 
freight, to inevitable death. 

A ship was wrecked at sea. The passen- 

rs and crew took refuge on a raft, the 

oats having been stove in in an attempt to 
launch them. For days and weeks these un- 
fortunates drifted about, without oar or sail, 
on the hot, brazen tropical ocean. At last 
their provision failed, and then their water. 
Still they drifted about, vainly looking for 
a sail, or hoping for a sight of land. ‘The 
time had now come when that fearful alter- 
native became inevitable—death from starv- 
ation, or feeding on human flesh—and they 
were just beginning to cast lots for a victim, 
when a vessel was seen far away on the dis- 
tant horizon. They abandoned their terri- 
ble design; the stranger would approach. 
The ship came toward them. She drew 
nearer and nearer. They strove to attract 
her attention by shouts and by raising their 
clothing; but the indolent look-out saw 
them not. They shouted louder and louder ; 
still they were not seen. At last the ves- 
sel tacked. With frantic terror they arose 
in one body, shouting and waving their gar- 
ments. It was in vain. The unconscious 
ship stood steadily away. Night drew on; 
and as the darkness fell, the raft drifted in 
the other direction, till the last trace of the 
vessel was lost for ever. 

So is it in life. The intemperate man, 
who thinks he, at least, will never die a 
drunkard, whatever his neighbour may do, 
only wakes to find himself drifting down the 
cataract, and all hope gone. The sensualist, 
who lives merely for his own gratification, 
drifts into an enfeebled old age, to be tor- 
tured with passions he cannot gratify, and 
perish by merciless, agonizing diseases. The 
undisciplined, who are spendthrifts, or pas- 
sionate, or indolent, or visionary, soon made 


SBYTERIAN 


| | shipwreck ‘of themselves, and drift about 


the sea of life, the prey of every wind and 
current, vainly shrieking for help, till at 
last as ifs away into darkness and 
death. 

Take care that you are not drifting. See 
that you have fast hold of the helm. The 
‘breakers of life forever roar under the lee, 
and adverse gales continually blow on the 
shore. Are you watching how she heads? 


her give way but for a moment, you may 
‘drift helplessly into the boiling vortex. 
‘Young man, take care! It rests with your- 
self 


more Sun. 


Early Rising. 


I was always an early riser. 


child. doubt if any man can be ca 


an early walker. 


soming hedge-rows. | 


river of Ubulleh, and Soghd of Samarkand. 


to injury from the sun. 


Do you keep a firm grip of the wheel? If 


one, under God, whether you reach 
port triumphantly, or drift to ruin.—Balti- 


Happy the 
man who is. Every morning day comes to 
him with a virgin’s love, full of bloom, and 

urity, and freshness. The youth of nature 
is contagious, like the gladness of a happy 


‘‘old,”’ so long as he is an early riser and 
And, O youth! take my 
word for it—youth in dressing gown and 
slippers, drawling over breakfast at noon, 
is a very decrepit, ghastly image of that 
youth which sees the sun blush over the 
mountains, and the dews sparkle upon blos- 


FARM AND GARDKN. 


wheat being 


many farms t 
is indispensable to good farming. 


or early in September. 


through the entire season. 


grasses do not flourish so well. 


cole. 


of its history or origin. 


than the common rye. 


sown of the common kind. 


not thrive so well. 


that are confined to it. 


better than any other grain alone. 


attributed. 


when they are handling guano. 


corded. 


an ounce of essential oil of bergamot, and 
in a glass-stoppered bottle. 


ly when the grease is recent. 


New York Tribune. 


cultivation, and also especially to the growth 


fruit is produced around Damascus, either 
in the plain or in the valley of Barada. 
Besides the olive, we either saw or heard 
expressly named the following, viz., oranges, 
lemons, citrons, (in the courts of the houses) 
apples, pears, quinces, peaches, apricots, 
almonds, plums, prunes, grapes, figs, pome- 
granates, mulberries, walnuts, hazlenuts, 
pistachios, &c. The wines of Damascus are 
among the best of Syria. Grapes ripen 
early in July, and are said to be found in 


is this splendid plain, the seat of this great 
oriental city. Well might Abulfeda say of 
it:—“The Ghutah of Damascus is one of 
the four paradises, which are the most ex- 
cellent of the earth. They are the Ghutah 
of Damascus, the She’ab of Bauwan, the 


Rre—Its AND ITs UsEs.— 
In the great West, where wheat is so easily 
grown, it is not expected that rye, asa bread 
material, will be extensively cultivated, 
more palatable, although we 
believe rye is the most healthy. But there 
are many other uses upon the farm to which 
rye can be profitably employed, and on 

te are instances in which it 


We regard it as an established fact that 
no land, and particularly in a rolling coun- 
try, from which hoed crops have been taken, 
such as corn, potatoes, &c., should be un- 
broken and naked during the winter, because 
it is liable to injury and: waste from the 
washing rains, and the surface will become 
packed and hard, and in the worst condition 
to be broken up and pulverized for a spring 
crop. When such lands are not sown with 
wheat or other winter grain, they should al- 
ways be sown with rye; this can be turned 
to good account in various ways without the 
loss of the land for other spring crops. If 
the land is in corn the rye may be sown, 
and covered with the cultivator or plough as 
soon as the ground is sufficiently wet, after 
the corn is so far matured as to be partially 
glazed. If it is to be sown where potatoes 
are grown, the rye should be put in imme- 
diately after digging the potatoes in August 
Sown after either 

of these crops, it will generally cover the 
ground completely before winter with an 
abundant growth of herbage, affording rich 
pasturage during winter and early spring 
for a!l kinds of farm stock. In addition to 
this, the land is protected from waste by re- 
peated freezing and thawing, and by the 
washing rains of winter; and when the rye 
is ploughed under, the blades and numer- 
ous roots afford an amount of vegetable mat- 
ter for the improvement of the soil equal to 
a heavy coat of manure; and the land, when 
broken up, will be in the most light and 
mellow condition for the succeeding crop 
This method, 
in addition to the use of clover in regular ro- 
tation, is the cheapest that can be adopted 
for the protection and improvement of the 
soil, and the opportunity to thus employ it 
should never be lost, especially where so 
little regard as at present is paid to hus- 
banding and applying the manures that can 
so easily be made on every farm. This me- 
thod of sowing rye is particularly valuable 
| and important in the South, and other por- 
tions of the country where the common 


Varieties.—We know of three varieties of 
rye now cultivated in the United States, 
viz:—the common, the white, and multi- 
The common is well known; the 
white we have not now at hand any account: 
The flour made 
from it is said to be nearly as white as that 
from wheat, and makes a bread that is as 
sweet, nutritious and highly prized. The 
multicole derives its name from its tenden- 
cy to “‘tiller” or spread, and sending up a 
large number of stems from one grain. . It 
was introduced in the West by Mr. Ar- 
thur Peter, of Jefferson county, Kentucky, 
he having received a small quantity of it in 
a letter, a few years since, from Virginia. 
It is now extensively grown in this part of 
the State, and from its tendency to spread 
affords a much more abundant pasturage 
The seed is too fre- 
quently injured by allowing stock to feed it 
off too late after it has jointed in the spring. 
Half bushel of seed of this variety to the 
acre, if on good land and well put in, is suf- 
ficient, which is but half the quantity usually 


Rye is extensively grown in some parts 
of the West for the grain, where wheat does 
t affords excellent ear- 
ly feed for hogs before the oat crop is suffi- 
ciently advanced to turn hogs upon. To this 
method of feeding rye, there is, however, 
an objection—the “spurred” or blasted 
grains are poisonous to animals, and when 
it isabundant sometimes prove fatal to hogs 


Rye, when ground with an equal quanti- 
ty of corn, and mixed with cut hay or straw, 
affords most excellent feed for eee 

t is 
to this kind of feed that the superior ap- 
pearance and condition of the horses of 
the German farmers of Pennsylvania are 


Rye is more profitable to the farmer, and 
better for the country, to be used in this way 
than to be sold for the vile purpose of dis- 
tilation, as much of it is, particularly when 
the corn crop is short.— Agricultural paper. 


CAUTION IN Usina Guano.—Farmers 
should be careful not to have bleeding chaps 
or cracks, or fresh wounds on their hands 
Several 


cases of poisoning from this means are re- 


To Extract GREASE FROM CLOTH.— 
The following is infallible:—To sixteen 
ounces of rectified spirits of wine add ten 
grains of carbonate of potash (pure), half 


one ounce of sulphuric ether; mix and keep 
Apply with a 
piece of sponge, soaking the cloth thorough- 
The mixture 
emits a peculiarly fragrant odour, and being 
a fluid soap, chemically combined, will be 
found a perfect solvent of oily matter.— 


FERTILITY OF Damascus.—The glory 
of Damascus is its gardens and forests of 
fruit trees, which surround the city for 
miles, and almost hide it from view. Vege- 
tables of all kind are abundant and cheap. 
The profusion of water is favourable to their 


of fruit trees. Almost every species of 


the market during the eight months. Such | jfile 


The Ghutah of Damascus excel the other 
three.” In like manner Julian calls Da- 
mascus “the eye of the whole East.’’— 
Biblical Researches. 
Sun Scopeens ror EvERGREENS.—LEver- 
, when newly transplanted, are liable 
The Horticulturist 
recommends the following screens :—Drive 
a circle of eight stakes around the shrub, at 
sufficient distance and height to allow two 
years growth; nail or weave in among these 
stakes cedar boughs, so as to make a thick 
shade for the evergreens. When it has 
stood two years it may be removed, for it 
will be no longer needed. This screen has 
been tried in South Carolina with success. 
— Ohio Farmer. | 


WInTER Prunine.—Trimming orchards 
in winter has been long practised by some 
good orchardists with success. The sap not 
moving at this time, the wood when cut 
becomes dry at the surface in a short time, 
ready to receive a coat of protecting cement. 
This coat may be applied soon after cutting, 
or the following spring. A hot mixture of 
tar and brick-dust, or tar and pounded dr 
clay, answers a good purpose; but a thic 
solution of shellac in alcohol is more neatly 
applied, and is generally preferred, although 
more expensive. Some good orchardists 
prefer midsummer to winter, and it is pro- 
bably the best time, all things considered.— 
Count-y Gentleman. 


RECIPE FOR MAKING A CEMENT TO RE- 
PAIR BROKEN CHINAWARE.—From an Eng- 
lish almanac we a long time since cut out a 
recipe for mending chinaware, and the op- 
portunity having occurred for testing its 
virtues, we found it admirable, the fracture 
being scarcely visible after the article had 
been repaired. It is thus made:—Take a 
very thick solution of gum arabic dissolved 
in water, and stir into it plaster of Paris 
until the mixture becomes a viscous paste. 
Apply it with a brush to the fractured edges, 
and stick them together. In three days the 
article cannot be broken in the same place. 
The whiteness of the cement renders it 
doubly valuable. — Exchange paper. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


I’VE GOT A LITTLE BIBLE. 


I’ve got a little Bible, 
Which my father gave to me; 
And 0, it is the prettiest thing 
_ That ever I did see; 
Its cover, O! how red it is, 
Its leaves are edged with gold, 
And tight together this bright clasp 
Of silver doth it hold; 
This is the very Bible which 
My father gave to me. 


Here is the outside; but within 
The richest pearls do lie; 

Which may be found by even such 
A little girl as I. 

And I will learn a verse each day, 
And when to school I go, 

I’ll say them to my teacher, and 
My pretty present show. 

This is the very Bible which 
My father gave to me. 


I wish that every little girl 
And little boy I see, 
Had just such a nice Bible as 
My father gave to me; 
And every one would get a verse 
- And say it every day; 
’T would be a string of pearls to keep 
The wicked one away. 
This is the very Bible which 
My father gave to me. 


A LITTLE SWEDISH GIRL. 

An interesting anecdote is told of a little 
Swedish girl who had given evidence that a 
saving change had been wrought upon her. 
She was walking with her father one night, 
under the starry sky, intently meditating upon 
the glories of heaven. At last, looking up to 
the sky, she said, ‘‘ Father, I have been think- 
ing if the wrong side of heaven is so beautiful, 
what will the right side be!” 

GNAWING A FILE. 

There was once an old house, and in that 
house lived an old rat. By means of cracks 
and knot-holes, and sundry other holes of his 
own making, he had an extensive circuit 
through the old house. From front to back, and 
from cellar to garret, wherever there was any 
thing that would minister to the comfort of 
his outer man, he was sure to find it and help 
himself. One room was used as a sort of 
granary, the door of which was kept care- 
fully closed. The old rat used to hear the 
sound of the grain as it was poured upon the 
floor or into barrels; and a strong desire pos- 
sessed him to know, from personal observation, 
what was in that room. But there was no way 
for him to gratify that desire, but by making 
an entrance through an oak board partition. 
So one night, after all was quiet in the house, 
he set himself vigorously about the undertak- 
ing; and though he found it rather a jaw- 
aching operation, yet he kept up such an in- 
cessant nibbling that long before daylight his 
task was accomplished, and his hard toil was 
rewarded by a plentiful repast at the pile of 
grain. Forsome days and nights he passed in 
and out at pleasure, and enjoyed the tall liv- 
ing without let or hindrance. But the pro- 
prietor at length discovered the hole which he 
had made through the partition, and at once 
concluded that he would lay an embargo upon 
that sort of fun; so he just thrust a large file 
into the hole. 

The next time the old rat essayed to pass in, 
he found a slight impediment in his way; and 
he tried in vain to remove it. At length said 
his ratship, “I know what I can do, for I know 
what I have done. I can gnaw off that stick, 
for it isn’t half as thick as the oak board 
through which I guawed the hole.” So at it he 
went again. He thought the file was a good 
deal harder than the board, but he was deter- 
mined not to give it up. Indeed, it was a pro- 
minent article in his creed, never to back out. 
‘‘ Ah, a workman is known by his chips,” said 
he, as he looked down and discovered quite a 
little pile, that looked very much like ivory 
saw-dust, though he wondered that his chips 
should be so light coloured. ‘I shall fetch it 
yet,” said he, and he applied himself with re- 
newed vigour. 

But at length he discovered some blood on 
the file where he had been gnawing. He in- 
stantly clapped his paws to his bleeding mouth, 
when behold! he made this discovery—that 
instead of gnawing the file, the file had actual- 
ly gnawed his teeth quite down to the gums. 
For a moment he stood confounded. At last 
he said, ‘‘ For once I have made a fool of my- 
self.” And so he had; for he was not only 
obliged to go supperless to bed, but what was 
of vastly more consequence, he had lost what 
would be quite indispensable in procuring his 
future suppers. And here we shall take leave 
of his ratship, in order to make an application 
of the story. 

Men ought to be wiser than rats, but they 
are not, for they also frequently gnaw a file. 
A person gnaws a file when, just for the sake 
of having his own way, he obstinately persists 
in doing that which is against his own interest 
—that which injures himself a vast deal more 
than any body else. 

Here is an illustration:—A boy carelessly 
hit his foot against a stone, and, as a natural 
consequence, it ached dreadfully. He instant- 
ly made up his mind that he would have his 
revenge. So he sat down and went to beating 
the stone with his fist; and he only desisted 
when he ceased to feel any pain in his foot, 
in consequence of the much more severe pain 
in his bruised knuckles. Now he had his way 
—he had his revenge, but it was gnawing a 


Here is another:—A boy whose name I feel 
a little delicacy about mentioning, once got a 
little sulky at something which his mother 
required him to do; so when he was called to 


dinner, to show out his independence, said 
with pouting lips, “I don’t want any dinner.” 


Now he was hungry enough, bat he was deter- 
mined he wouldn’t eat, out of spite. He over- 
heard his sister say, “ Guees he'll get hungry 
by supper time ;” but he thought within him- 
self, “ You'll see.” So he “nourished his wrath 
to keep it warm” all the afternoon; and when 
his sister called him to supper he obstinately 
said, ‘“‘I don’t want any supper.” 

But ag he tarned to go off he heard his mo- 
ther say, ‘“‘ You'll be a cheap boarder at this 
rate.” So he had the blessed satisfaction of 
having his own way, and went supperiess to 
bed, where he repented at his leisure. There 
he lay and thought the matter all over, again 
and again. He finally came to the “ unani- 
mous conclusion in his own mind” that he was 
a great fool for having done as he had, for he 
had injured no mortal living so much as him- 
self. It is almost unnecessary to add that he 
had a remarkably good appetite for his break- 
fast, and that from that time he was of the 
unshaken opinion that it was miserably poor 
policy to gnaw a file. 

We might give illustrations equally perti- 
nent from those of riper years, but we forbear. 
—Herald and Journal. 


EW SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS.— 
Cities of Palestine.—A Packet of Twelve 
Cards, printed in colours, comprising views of Jaf- 
fa, Jerusalem from the North-west, Bethany, Beth- 
lehem, Hebron, Nablous, Samaria, Nazareth, Cana 
of Galilee, Tiberias,Sidon, Tyre. With Maps, and 
descriptive letter press. 25 cents per packet. 
Views from Bible Lands.—Companion to the 
Packet of Views in the Holy Land. The Seven 
Churches of Asia, Views in Syria, &c. This Series 
is printed in colours in the same style as the Holy 
Land Views, and comprises—Views of Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Laodicea, Pergamos, Thyatira, Philadel- 
phia, Sardis, Tarsus, Antioch, Palmyra, Damascus, 
&c. With Map and descriptive letter press. 25 
cents per packet. 

The Mountains of Scripture.—A Packet of Twelve 
Cards, each with beautiful gilt border, and an en- 
graving printed in colours, with descriptive letter 

ress, containing Views of Mounts Moriah, Olives, 

ion, Hermon, Tabor, Ebal and Gerizim, Carmel, 
Lebanon, Ararat, Hor, Sinai, &. With embossed 
cover. 25 cents per packet. 

Views in the Holy Land.—A Packet of Twelve 
Cards, printed in colours, comprising Views of Je- 
rusalem, Bethany, Dead Sea, Bethlehem, Samaria, 
Nazareth, Cedare of Lebanon, Tyre, Baalbec, &c., 
with Map of Palestine, and Plan of Jerusalem. 
shes beautiful gilt cover. 18mo. 25 cents per 
packet. 

Embossed Cards, beautifully printed in oil col- 
ours. A Packet containing fifteen sorts, in Orna- 
mental Wrapper. 25 cents. 

Embossed Cards—The Child’s Packet, containing 
fifteen sorts, in Ornamental Wrapper. 25cents. 

Picture Music Cards.—A Series of twelve Sacred 
Melodies, each illustrated with a View. In Packets 
of twelve cards, with embossed cover. 26 cents. 

Pictures and Songs for Children.—18mo. large 
size. Containing twelve double paged Carde, with 
a beautiful wood engraving in colours on one side, 
and a hymn on the other. A very handsome pack- 
et. 25 cents per packet. 

Twelve Picture Books for Little Children. With 
an engraving on every page. 20 cents per packet. 


NEW PACKETS OF CARDS. 


Views of the English Lakes—Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. With Map of the District, and de- 
scriptive letter press. The Views, which are print- 
ed in Chromo-Lithography, comprise—Crummock 
Water, Buttermere, Derwent Water, Thirlemere, 
Grasmere, Rydalmere, Windermere, Brothers Wa- 
ter, Ulleswater, Hawes Water, &c. In packets, 
‘with fancy cover. 25 cents per packet. 

The Wonders of Art.—In a Series of Twelve 
Cards, each with an engraving, printed in colours, 
beautiful gilt border, and descriptive letter press. 
In fancy cover. 25 cents per packet. 

The Wonders of Nature.—Printed in colours, with 
gilt borders, &c., containing—The Falls of Niagara, 
Icebergs, Glaciers, Waterspouts, The Aurora Bo- 
realis, Fingal’s Cave, Stalactite Caverns, &c., with 
descriptive letter press, In fancy covers. 25 cents 
per packet. | 

Scenes in Many Lands.—Printed in Chromo-Litho- 
graphy, comprising—Views of Otaheite, Matavai 
Bay, The Coral Islands, Resolution Bay, Bombay, 
Rio Janeiro, Cascade of Regla, Mount Erebus, &c. 
In packets with fancy covers. 25 cents per packet. 

The English Poets.—A Packet of Nine Cards, 
printed in colours, containing Portraits of Shak- 
&peare, Goldsmith, Herbert, Milton, Thomson, K. 
White, Cowper, Scott, &c. With Biographical 
Sketches. In beautiful embossed cover. 25 cents 
per packet. 

Fables for the Young, in Verse.—By Alexander 
Smart, author of **‘ Rambling Rhymes,”? &c. In 
Packets of Forty-two Cards. With engravings and 
coloured borders. 25 cents per packet. 

Pictures and Songs for the Little Ones at Home.— 
A Packet of Fourteen Cards. With beautifully col- 
ovred Pictures and gilt borders. 40 cents. 

My Mother.—A Packet of Ten Cards, with beau- 
tifully coloured Pictures and gilt borders. 40 cts. 

Xr Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
eb i—st 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS.—I. Dr. Cum- 
ming’s Works.—New Editions—The Last of 
the Patriarchs; or Lessons chiefly from the Life of 
Joseph; 1 vol. The Apocalypse; 3 vols. The 
Miracles; 1 vol. The Parables; 1 vol. On Da- 
niel; 1 vol. Signs of the Times; 1 vol. Fami- 
ly Prayers; 2 vols. Minor Works; 3 vols. Urgent 
Questions; 1 vol. To be had in complete sets, 
— to match, or in separate volumes, at 75 cents 
each. : 

II. Archbishop Whately’s Works.—Scripture Re- 
velations concerning a Future State; 75 cents. 
Scripture Revelations concerning Good and Evil 
Angels; 63 cents. Thoughts and Apothegms; A 
selection from his writings; $1. 

III. Winslow’s Works.—The Glory of the Re- 
deemer in his Person and Work; $1. Glimpses o! 
the Truth as it is in Jesus; 75 cents. The Inquirer 
Directed to the Holy Spirit; 75 cents. 

IV. Dr. Arnold.—The Christian Life; In 2 vol- 
umes; $2. 

V. Harbaugh.—Heaven; or the Sainted Dead; 
Twelfth edition; 75 cents. The Heavenly Recog- 
nition of Friends; 75 cents. The Heavenly Home: 


l. ‘ 

VI. Dr. Stork.—Home Scenes of the New Testa- 
ment; $1. The Children of the New Testament ; 
75 cents. 

VII. Rev. Mr. Krotel_—Who are the Blessed? or 
Meditations upun the Beatitudes; 75 cents. The 
Life of Philip Melancthon; $1. 

VIII. Kurtz.—A Manual of Sacred History; a 
Text Book for Colleges or Scriptural Students. 


$1.25. 

Xr Single copies sent by mail, free of postage, 
upon receipt of the price as annexed. 

A very large discount given to colporteurs or 
agents procuring subscribers and remitting for any 
of the above works. Address 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 south Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
jan 24—3t 


ANTED—Agents to sell steel] plate Engrav- 
ings, including the beautifully illustrated 
engraving of the ‘*Lord’s Prayer and Ten Com- 
mandments.”? An active person, with a small capi- 
tal, can make from fifty to sixty dollars per month. 
For particulars address D. H. MULFORD, 
jan 31—4t No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


Housekeeper in the family of a 
widowed Clergyman. Applicant must be 
a member of the Presbyterian Church, and furnish 
the best testimonials. Address 
: BOX No. 40, 
jan 31—3t* Post Office Ashland, Kentucky. 
ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their — 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their ** Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to : 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap5—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—Turretine’s 
Works, 4 vols., 8vo. Hale’s Chronology, 4 
vols., 8vo. Charnock’s Works, 9 vols., Svo. (best 
edition.) Toplady’s Works, 6 vols., 8vo. (best edi- 
tion.) Owen’s Works, 16 vols., 8vo. Owen on the 
Hebrews, 7 vols., 8vo. Bibliotheca Sacra, First 
5 vols., 8vo. The Christian Spectator, 20 vols., 
8vo. Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, 4 vols., 8vo. 
Lampe on John (Latin), 3 vols., 2to. Bloomfield’s 
Critical Digest, 8 vols., 8vo. Davanant on Colos- 
sians, 2 vols., 8vo. Together with a large and 
valuable assortment of works in every department 
of theological and miscellaneous literature, for sale 


at low prices by 
SMITH, ENGLI3H & CO., 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
jan 31—3t 


AHVEH CHRIST; 

NAME.—By Alexander Mac Whorter. 

an Introductory Letter by Nathaniel W. Tay- 

lor, D. D., Dwight Professor of Didactic Theology 

in Yale Theological Seminary. 16mo. Cloth. 62 
cents. 

Contents.—Chapter 1. The Memorial Name. 
2. Begun in the Promise. 3. Transferred to God. 
4. Invoked by the Patriarchs. 5. Affirmed to Moses. 
6. Proclaimed by the Prophets. 7. Complete in 
Christ. 8. New Christology. 

The object of this work is to show that the world 
has hitherto laboured under a profound mistake 
respecting the Hebrew word given as ‘* Jehovah’? 
in the Old Testament. The author undertakes to 
prove, by a historico-philological argument, that it 
was not ‘¢ Jehovah,’ but Yahveh—that it does not 
mean ‘*I am”? (self-existence), but ‘‘ He who will 
be, or come,” (the Deliverer)—in short, that the 
** Jehovah” of the Old Testament and the “‘ Christ”? 
of the New, denote one and the same Being. 

Extract from Dr. Taylor’s Introductory Letter.— 
‘* The argument is altogether new and original ; and 
if valid, proves what many of the ablest theologians 
have believed, without resting their belief upon 
grounds so thoroughly exegetical. It raises a ques- 
tion to beymet wherever the Bible is read—a ques- 
tion in respect to a fact which it would seem if not 
admitted, must at least be controverted. If the 
view here taken is erroneous, it is too plausible to 
be passed over with indifference by the friends of 
truth; if true, it is of unmeasu importance to 
the Church and to the world.” 


Just published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 


OR THE MEMORIAL 
With 


jan 31—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE—For 
ruary, contains the following articles: 
Believe in the 8on of Ged 1 


Feb- 


Sermon on the Death of Child. 
Anecdotes and Reminiscences. By Rev. Dr. Neill. 


Reviews and Criticiems on New 

Statistics, and Miscellaneous Thoughts, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., and 
blished JOSEPH M. WILSON, 


South Teath street below Chesteat, Philadelphia, 
Terms.—Onz per anaum, or six 
for Five Dollars. feb 


] AMPS, CHANDELIERS, & 


Baxer, Manufacturers of Lampe, Chasdeliers, 
Ges Fiztures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestuet street; 
——- No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap y 


THE HUMANE.—A whose 

wife has recently died, leavin with five 
rtune who would adopt one, and train it to follow 
its mother to heaven. Communications to be ad- 
dressed R.G., at the of thie paper, No. 144 
Chestaut street, Philadelphia. feb 7—3t 


THE PUBLIC.—William A. Alexander, an in- 
sane man, eloped from his friends in Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania, a year ago. He is fifty-two 
years of ages siz feet high, headed, and a 
nervous affection of his right haad, which causes 
twitching or scratching at his right side. Any per- 
son who knows of his whereabouts will confer a 
great favour by writing to his brother, 
JAMES ALEXANDER, 

Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

jan 31—3¢ 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 Seuth Ei 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale & 
—_ and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
choice Groceries suitable fer family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 
HOMPSON BLACK — Wholesale and Retail 
Dealer in Choice Teas, and every variety of 
fine Groceries, corner of Broad and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. jen 31—3s 


COAL! and Schayikill 
Coal of the best quality on hand. Orders re- 
spectfully solicited and carefully filled, at the low- 
est market price, by E. CAMERON, 
North Ninth street, third Yard above Poplar, east 
oct 4—6m side, Philadelphia. 


EACHER.—A Graduate of Princeton College, 
experienced in Teaching, desires an engage- 
ment. References and testimonials satisfactory. 
Address 1 P. O., 
feb 7 —3t* Albany, New York. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Thie Ini 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthfa- 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is es to daily —— instruction. The 
year is divided into two of twenty-one 
weeks, one mening agg | on the first Wednesday ia 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by ing the are, 
v. J. BELVILLE, © 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—+¢f 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
Session of this Institution will commence Feb- 
ruary 2d, and continue twenty-one weeks, 
Terms.—Board, and Tuition in English branches 
and Latin, $70 per session. Music, Painting, and 
Modern Languages, extra. 

Circulars, containing course of study and other 
— may be obtained by ea the 
rincipal, Mus H. CHAMBERLAIN, 

jan 17—8t Newark, Delaware. 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES—South-weat 
corner of Pine and Seventeenth streets, Phila- 
delphia.—Rev. Witt1am Ramsey, D.D., and Mrs. 
E. B. Bonnett, Principals, aided by competent 
Teachers. 
— commenced on Monday, November 


The aim of the Principals will be, by Divine aid, 
to assist the pupils under their care in acquiring 
such an education, intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious, as will fit them for the duties of this life, 
and in preparing for the life to come. 

Teans.—For day scholars from $20 to $50 per 
term of five months, according to the age and pro- 
gress of the pupil. 

Boarders (a limited number) will be received at 
$150 per term, including board, washing, light, 
fuel, and tuition. 

There will be no extra charge to any pupil for 
instruction in the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew Lan- 
guages, or Vocal Music. 

Modern Languages and Music at Professors? 
prices. 

For circulars, and for further particulars, inquire 
WILLIAM RAMSEY, Philadelphia. 

ec t. 


AJEWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The 
next Session of this Institution will commence 


the 26th of September. 
TERMS PER HALF SEssion. 


In the Primary Department, - - - 63 00 
In the Higher Department, 
Tuition in common Englishbranches, - 6 00 
66 Higher 66 66 - €6to 8 00 
Classics, - - 8 00 
Frence and German, each, 
Music on the Piano, - , - 1000 


Boarding pupils will be received into the family 
of the Principal on the following terms: 

For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, $50 , to be paid strictly in advance. 

Circulars containining fnll morse. can be ob- 
tained on application to the Principal. 

The Institute is under the care of the Presbyte 
of Newton, and is located in the pleasant an 
healthy village of Newton, the county seat of Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, about three hours ride 
from New York city by the Morris and Essex, and 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vil- 
yo and the surrounding country for a great dis- 

nce. 

J. Sanprorp Smuirn, A. M., Principal and Instruc- 
tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 
ALBERT Graves, A. B., Instructor in Ancient and 

Modern Languages, and Music. 

There are also two Assistants in the English 

e Primary Department is under the charge of 
Miss L. F. Temp.e. ap 5—tf 


RANGE SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 

this Institution is at one of the finest Sulphur 
Springs in the country, and is unsurpassed for 
health. It is easy of access by steamboat and a 
few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corps of 
competent assistants, wil] devote his whole time to 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The Third Session will commence on the 12th of 
January, 1857. 

For particulars address 

nov 29—ly R. ANDERSON, Principal, 


Mount Holly, New Jersey—Designed to pre- 
pare boys thoroughly for college, or business. Rev. 
Samurgt Miter, A. M., » assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers, 

Mount Holly is 4 pleasant and healthful village, 
of easy access from both New York and Philadel- 
phia by railroad, and several lines daily. The 
School occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. 

The Summer Term commenced May 8th. 

Price—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., ad- 
dress the Principal. may 3—ti 


CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 

CAL INSTITUTE—No. 2 Union Square, 
ee street, west of Fifteenth street, Philadel- 
phia. 

References.—Rev. Kingston Goddard, Rev. T. W. 
J. Wylie, A.J. Drexel, Esq., John Tucker, vite 
Thomas Allibone, Esq., William D. Brinckle, M.D., 
and others. 

N. B.—Special attention paid to little boys. 

Circulars may be obtained at the Rooms, or at the 
residence of the aaa No. 532 Spruce street. 

jan 3i—4m JOSEPH DAVISON, Principal. 
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NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
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WILLIAM & MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable i: six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 


tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one addres3, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $30.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
1 wenty-five copies to one address, for one 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
cr The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 


ured if . Address, always 
cured PO vILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ung children, wishes te find a lady of piety and © 


on Monday, the 5th of May, and close on Friday,. 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE 8SCHOOL— 
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bility, neuralgie pains, vertigo, and head- 
ache. She had just returned from a board-. 
t, ing school in a neighbouring city, where 
she spent only a month before her health 
toy! His w ene pie The pupils rise at five o’clock in the 
. Wy, dering And morning. They study from five to seven 
of the ‘Presby o’clock. From seven to eight o’clock they 
rian in city, nd the. ding have breakfast. From eight in the morn- 
of the Assorghiy sith» to that impressive ing to two P. M. is spent in the school- 
esnti The addresses are by the Rev. John M. room, a period of six hours. At twoo’clock j 
the Rev. N. they have dinner, and from three to five are 
to allowed to walk or take other exercises. ‘ 
From Woot New York, we have 
Amos re. Browning—Aurora 
VIUL, Fancies about Sea Ane- 
mones:> A Tale. Routine. John De- | 
the most :past, from the foreign quarterlies, mega- Le 
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No subscription received for a less term than one 4 
| year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing / 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will :f | 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued  - 
until all arrearages are paiu, 2xcept at the discretion 
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